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How to Double Your Crop Yields Economically 


IELDS of 15 bushels of corn and one-third of a bale of cotton per | for the summer crop to follow. And that it does enrich the land 
acre don’t pay. Yet these are the average yields in the Cotton | is attested by the fact that a good crop of clover contains about 75 
Belt. Stating the matter another way, the average farmer is not ' pounds of nitrogen taken from the air, or the equivalent of 500 
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CRIMSON CLOVER ON FARM OF B. S. HODGES, HODGES, 8. C. 


Read on Page 7 How Mr. Hodges Has Used His Clover to Raise His Yields to a Bale of Cotton and 50 Bushels of Corn Per Acre, and then Plant Some This Fall on Your 


Own Farm 





making his farm pay, simply because his yields are too low to leave | pounds of nitrate of soda or 1250 pounds of cottonseed meal. | 
| any margin for profit. 


Still another reason for planting crimson clover lies in its value as li 


Increased yields, economically obtained—here is the Southern | a protecting winter cover crop. On an average, washing rains prob- i! 
farmer's great problem—his very greatest economic problem. To get | ably take more plant foods off our fields than do the crops we grow. || 


these, richer lands are a first and vital 


| essential. To get rich lands, in turn, we 
| must, if we are to get them economically, 
| use the legumes—nature’s great agencies 


for bringing down from the air and stor- 


| ing in the soil the millions of tons of. ni- 





| trogen that lie above every farm. 


In this Clover Special of The Progres- 


| sive Farmer we are stressing the clovers, 
| and crimson clover particularly, as soil- 


building agencies. Experience has amply 
proved that crimson clover is adapted to 
practically all well drained soils in the 
Cotton Belt, and it is of tremendous po- 
tential value to Southern farmers in that 
it grows in winter and early spring, when 
our soils are usually idle. By April it is 
teady to plow under to enrich the land 








Crimson clover, by covering the soil 
DON’T FAIL TO READ— Page | With a carpet of green in winter, largely | 
prevents this loss. In addition, it is one |} 


How to Inoculate for the Clovers. . . ot the ‘ees Wat wikiee ead coronas 


Lime for the Legumes. . ... . grazing crops we know. 


Hodges, of Crimson Clover Fame . . The Progressive Farmer is convinced |! 


The Place of Bur Clover . ...... that the legume route—peas and beans in | 


Clover Seed Are Not High-priced summer and crimson clover in winter—is || 


i é . the road to big yields and independence. | 
Getting Stands of Clover: Five Suggestions . Gf the value of Gowiaat ead aoP ead ks 


The Best Fertilizer in the World. . .. . vet beans we already in large measure 
A Variety of Comment ......«-s: .- know; but of the great virtues of clover } 
Medical Inspection of School Children Needed we are just beginning to learn. Believ- 

; ing that it will mean fat fields and fat 
yields, that it will double your returns, 
that it will put money in your pocket, we 
ask you to give it at least a trial. We 


A Successful Farmers’ Gin . . ...*. . 


Cover Crops: Their Importance in Maintain- 
ing Soil Fertility . . AS 








believe you will never regret it. 
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A Winter Overcoat On Your Land 
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This is what winter storms can do to unprotected land, 


MULFORD CULTURES contain 
enormous counts of nitrogen-collecting 
bacteria, Sealed bottles insure purity. 

Mulford Cultures are as carefully 
and scientifically prepared and tested as 
Mulford Antitoxins, Serums, etc., for 
human and veterinary use. Ask the 
editor of Zhe Progressive Farmer, or 
any other expert, his opinion of the 
value of cover-crops inoculated with 
Mulford Cultures. 

Easy to use—no skill or special 
implements required. 


Will Save Your Top Soil and Increase Its Fertility 


A healthy, inooulated legume cover-crop will save your 


OW a cover-crop of clovers or vetch this fall. Inoculate 
your seed with MULFORD CULTURES. Next spring 
your surface soil will still be on your own farm, 

not washed into the bed of some stream or on to your neigh- 
bor’s land. And your soil will be richer in nitrogen—the 
most expensive-to-buy and the most necessary of fertilizers. 
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will supply your clovers, vetches and other legumes with 
billions of nitrogen-fixing bacteria. These bacteria will be 
busy all winter long, drawing free nitrogen from the air and 
storing it in your soil for the use of your next season’s 
crop. Not only that—inoculation with Mulford Cultures 
will make your clovers or vetches bigger, stronger, healthier, 
It will make them more profitable as feed crops and richer 
as fertilizing crops. 


At spring planting you will not need to buy expensive com- 
mercial nitrates. Your soil will be full of nitrogen—not spread on, 
but actually a part of the soil so that rains cannot wash it out. 


Land ‘‘wears out’’ because most crops take nitrogen out of 


the soil. An inoculated cover-crop, planted each fall, will always 
insure your land against wearing out. Inoculation costs only 


One Dollar per Acre 


in 5-acre packages (Also l-acre package at $1.50) 


Your seed dealer sells Mulford Cultures. If not, write direct. 
Send for free booklet A. 


H. K. MULFORD COMPANY, fivedscrcitaits Philadelphia, U. S. A. 





“land this winter, and next year your soil will be more fertile—your crops bié¢éor 
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WHITE CLOVER 


This Is the Best of the Clovers for 
Pastures—Suggestions for Using to 
Best Advantage 


HITE clover (Trifolium repens), 

or Dutch clover, as itis sometimes 
called, is the best of all the true clov- 
ers for pasture. It grows as far north 
as agriculture flourishes and as far 
South as the Gulf of Mexico. It pre- 
fers a rich, moist soil, well supplied 
with lime, but will grow abundantly 
anywhere in the South, except on the 
coarser sandy soils which are too 
poor anddry. Next to Bermuda grass 
and lespedeza, white clover is proba- 
bly the best pasture plant for the 
South, just as, next to bluegrass, it is 
the best for the North. 

To increase the pasturage produced 
in a season it is important that plants 
which grow earlier and later than 
Bermuda and lespedeza be used. For 
this purpose we regard white clover 
as the best plant at our command. It 
starts early and lasts well into early 
summer, and again comes on in the 
fall and grows well into if not 
throughout the winter, especially in 
the middle and lower parts of the 
Cotton Belt. Being a perennial and a 
good seeder, it persistently maintains 
itself wherever once introduced, un- 
less the soil be very poor and dry. 

There are objections to white clov- 
er, under certain special conditions. 
For instance, where the conditions 
are especially favorable to its growth 
it may “run out” other useful plants, 
even those as useful as bluegrass and 
lespedeza. In some parts of Louis- 
iana and the Yazoo Delta of Missis- 
sippi the luxuriance of its growth 
under favorable weather conditions is 
simply marvelous. It also causes 
slobbering in horses during the latter 
part of the season. Some _ have 
thought this due to some substance 
contained in the seeds, but this is 
somewhat doubtful. This is an ob- 
jectionable feature, but is also pos- 
sessed by some other legumes. It is 
rare that white clover causes bloat- 
ing, such as frequently occurs with 
red clover and some other legumes. 
This is probably due to its less luxur- 
iant growth and the fact that it us- 
ually grows mixed with grasses or 
other pasture plants. 

White clover has not received the at- 
tention in the South to which its great 
value as a pasture plant and its wide 
range of adaptability to our soils en- 
title it. 

White clover should not be sowed 
alone, but always in combination with 
other pasture plants. It grows best 
on lime soils, but will grow on prac- 
tically all the clay and loam soils of 
the South, where washing is prevent- 
ed and non-pasture plants kept down. 
It is also one of the very best plants 
for growing under the shade of trees 
in the South. Sandy soils which have 
a fair degree of fertility and mois- 
ture will also grow white clover to 
an extent that will add greatly to the 
pasturage secured. While not earlier 
than some of the small true clovers 
which grow in the South, like the 
small yellow hop clover, if grows 
later into the summer and affords 
much fall pasturage, which the others 
do not. 

A pound of white clover seed con- 
tains from 750,000 to 800,000 seeds and 
consequently two to four pounds of 
seed per acre makes a fair seeding, 
along with other pasture plants. 
White clover should probably be sow- 
ed rather early in the fall, but will 
also do well sowed in early spring. 
Some advise spring sowing, owing to 
the greater moisture present and the 


well known liking of the plant for 
moist soils. When there is moisture 
no covering of the seed is necessary, 
but in dry weather light covering or 
“brushing in” should be practiced 
where practicable. 


LIME FOR LEGUMES 


While Lime May Not Be Absolutely 
Essential, its Use Wili Generally 
Prove Profitable 


OUTHERN soils are generally de- 

ficient in lime, and yet the number 
of legumes that flourish here is large, 
notwithstanding that lime is supposed 
to be favorable if not necessary to 
the best growth of legumes. 





The fact that many legumes grow 
fairly well in the South, on soils 
known to be deficient in lime, has 
caused many to underestimate the 
value of lime for the best growth of 
legumes and for soil improvement. It 
is true that we have a number of le- 
gumes which do fairly well on soils 
deficient in lime, and by the use of 
these legumes and phosphorus ap- 
plied in the form of acid phosphate, 
a very productive soil for our most 
common crops, corn and cotton, may 
be built up. But the largest and best 
use of legumes in soil-building and 
the largest and best yields of nearly 
all our crops cannot be obtained 
without a fair amount of lime in the 
soil. 

Many legumes which do not now 
appear well adapted to our soils, like 
red clover, alfalfa and melilotus, grow 
splendidly when an abundance of 
lime is present. Crimson clover, white 
clover, alsike clover, hop clover, pea- 
nuts, etc., grow well on soils contain- 
ing small amounts of lime, but ail of 
them do much better after liberal ap- 
plications of ground limestone. Cow- 
peas, velvet beans, soy beans, lespe- 
deza, bur clover, etc., seem still more 
indifferent to the presence of lime, 
and yet the best or largest crops of 
these which we have seen growing 
have been on soils naturally well sup- 
plied with lime. 

Since practically all, if not entirely 
all, of our legumes in common use do 
better after applications of ground 
limestone have been well mixed with 
the soil and some of them refuse to 
do well without the presence of lime; 
and since practically ail our other 
crops are also more or less benefited 
by the presence of liberal quantities 
of lime in the soil, it is usually a safe 
and profitable investment to apply 
ground limestone to any soil where a 
soil-building rotation of crops is prac- 
ticed. 

But this does not. mean tliat a rich 
soil for cern, oats and cotton may not 
be built up in the South by the use of 
legumes and phosphorus without ap- 
plications of lime. Perhaps the best 
crops of even corn and cotton are not 
possible without more lime than our 
soils now generally contain, but with 
legumes like lespedeza, velvet beans, 
cowpeas, soy beans and bur clover 
and liberal applications of phos- 
phorus, very productive soils for corn 
and cotton may be built up in the 
South without additional lime sup- 
plies. 

3ut notwithstanding the admitted 
facts above stated, we think it scarce- 
ly likely that the importance of lime 
in our Southern agriculture will be 
exaggerated. We believe all our le- 
gumes and other crops in general use 
will do much better on a soil built up 
by the use of ground limestone, phos- 
phates and legumes. 

The only condition under which we 
would advise any one to attempt to 


build up his soils, which are now defi- 
cient in lime, without the use of 
ground limestone is when the cost of 
this, laid down on the farm or applied 
to the land, is too great. For some 
crops much more may be profitably 
paid, but for limestone to come into 
its largest use and to be used for gen- 
eral soil-building and crop production 
it should not cost over $2.50 a ton ap- 
plied to the land. 





How to Inoculate the Soil and Seed 


HE seed or soil must be inocula- 

ted to get the best results with 
legumes, sinless the right bacteria 
(germs) are already in the soil. They 
are not likely to be in the soil, unless 
the legume in question or one requir- 
ing the same inoculation has been 
grown on the land recently or on 
some other¢’parts of the farm for a 
few years. Of course, the right germs 
may get in the soil in other ways, but 
it is not often that one can afford to 
sow a legume on land for the first 
time without inoculating the seed or 
soil. 

Some have thought that because 
they sowed some legume without in- 
oculating the seed or soil and obtained 
good results that inoculation is not 
necessary in any case or for any 
other legume on the same farm. This 
is a mistake and it is safer to inoc- 
ulate than to run the risk of the 
bacteria not being already in the 
soil. The cost and trouble of inocu- 
lating either the seed or soil are not 
such as to keep any one from doing 
it. Many are kept from inoculating 
for legumes because they think it a 
difficult task or one hard to learn. This 
is not true, and unless one is pretty 
certain that soil is already inoculated 
it is economy and wisdom to inocu- 
late either the seed or the soil. 

When the soil is to be inoculated 
the usual method is to prepare the 
seed bed, then scatter 200 to 1,000 
pounds of inoculated soil per acre and 
disk or harrow in at once. The soil 
for inoculating is usually obtained 
from a field where the legume is 
growing or has recently grown suc- 
cessfully. The soil for inoculating 
should be taken from the next two or 
three inches of soil after the top inch 
or inch and a half has been removed. 
It is best to apply the inoculated soil 
to the field to be inoculated on a 
cloudy day or late in the evening and 
at once disk or harrow it in. 

When the soil is convenient at hand 
the only objection to this method is 
the danger of spreading weeds and 
soil diseases. When the seed are inoc- 
ulated, the common methods are by 
using commercial cultures or inocula- 
ted soil by the glue method. When 
commerical cultures are purchased or 
the material obtained from the state 
or the National Department of Agri- 
culture, the instructions always sent 
out with the cultures should be fol- 
lowed strictly. 

Different methods are used for in- 
oculating the seed. Sometimes inocu- 
lated soil is mixed and sowed with the 
seed, or the seed may be wet with 
water in which has been mixed inocu- 
lated soil, the seed then dried and im- 
mediately sowed. 

Probably the most satisfactory 
method of inoculating the seed, when 
inoculated soil is used, is to dissolve 
five cents worth of common glue in 
one gallon of water, moisten one 
bushel of seed (60 pounds) with this 
solution of glue and then mix with 30 
pounds of the inoculated soil and sow 
and cover the seed lightly at once. 
The claim made for this method is 
that when the young plant starts 
from the seed the germs are present 
in the soil sticking to the seed, ready 
to inoculate the roots, prompt inocu- 
lation thus being assured. 





For the land's sake, plant clover, 





PASTURE PROBLEMS 


A Diseussion of the Eesential Fae- 
tors in Getting and Keeping 
Good Pastures 








LOVERS should have an import- 

ant place in pastures. They add to 
the quantity of feed furnished, tend 
to balance the ration and add to the 
nitrogen in the soil to be used by 
other pasture plants. They are also 
one of the best means available for 
lengthening the grazing season, us- 
ually furnishing grazing both early in 
the spring and in the fall. 

All of the qualities mentioned as 
belonging to the clovers, when used 
as grazing plants, are of vital im- 
portance in getting the best and 
largest benefits from pastures and are 
alone sufficient to justify giving them 
very serious consideration in any at- 
tempt at pasture making. 

The general reader will include un- 
der the term clover such plants as 
Japan, bur and sweet clovers, but 
these are not true clovers. They are 
all valuable pasture plants, but for 
lack of space we shall confine our dis- 
cussion to the true clovers in pasture 
making in the South. 

While white or Dutch clover (Tri- 
folium repens) is very generally seen 
in pastures throughout this and many 
other countries, probably the small 
yellow hop clover (Trifolium procum- 


bens) is most commonly seen in the 
South. 


. White clover is discussed elsewhere 
in this issue, but its value as a graz- 
ing plant for Southern pastures is not 
fully appreciated. 


The small, yellow hop clover which 
comes so early in the spring that it 
furnishes the earliest good grazing in 
many pastures, is a very valuable pas- 
ture plant in all parts of the South 
where it has come in and established 
itself. It does not usually grow large, 
nor does it last long in the spring; 
but because it comes in early and 
starts the grazing season a month to 
six weeks before Bermuda, lespedeza 
and many other plants are ready for 
grazing, its value is great. So far as 
I know the seed are not generally on 
the market, but we know of no better 
addition to a pasture than this yellow 
hop clover. When it first starts growth 
in the spring it looks so much like 
lespedeza that every spring we find 
some friend insisting that it is lespe- 
deza, although its earliness should 
distinguish it from Japan clover, and 
if this does not, its yellow bloom will 
later do so, long befare lespedeza has 
made much growth. 

There is another small yellow clov- 
er sometimes also called hop clover— 
Trifolium agrarium, and a small white 
clover, smaller than the true white or 
Dutch clover, known as Carolina 
clover (Trifolium carolinianum.) These 
are atso early and furnish considera- 
ble grazing early in the spring. 

For.permanent pastures or those to 
remain on the land for some time 
probably alsike clover (Trifolium: hy- 
bridum) is the next in importance for 
the South among the true clovers, be- 
cause it will do better on damp soils 
deficient in lime than will the com- 
mon red clover. But where these do 
well both alsike and red clover furn- 
ish good grazing. 

From any clover plant that grows 
large enough to furnish an opportun- 
ity for cattle or other ruminant to get 
a large quantity in a_ short time, 
bloating likely to result. This 
bloating and slobbering which also 
sometimes results are the only ob- 
jections to clovers in the pastures. 
The first is avoided by closer pastur- 
ing or accustoming the animals to it 
before allowing them to engorge 
themselves and the latter is not gen- 
erally serious. 
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What Farmers Want to Know 





By W.F. MASSEY 














Sugar Beets—Canning 


s . \om sugar beets good for table 
use when young and tender? 
Where can I buy a book on canning?” 

Sugar bects are excellent table 
beets, none better. Write to the Di- 
vision of publications, Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C., and 
ask for a copy of Farmers’ Bulletin 
No. 203 on Canning. This will give 
you full information and will cost 
nothing. 


Getting Rid of Fleas 


6c HAT is the best way to rid a 
barn lot of fleas? What is the 
best stage to feed German millet?” 
Write to the Division of Publica- 
tions, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., and ask for a 
copy of Farmers’ Bulletin No. 169, on 
Fleas. Cut millet as soon as the blos- 
som heads come out. If you let the 
seed ripen it may be dangerous feed 
for horses. 








Hedge Plants 


6c HAT is the best evergreen 
hedge of quick growing char- 
acter?” 

For a quick-growing hedge the 
Amoor River is best. It retains its 
leaves in winter better than the Cali- 
fornia privet so much planted now. 
The best evergreen hedge is the 
Japan Euonymus. It would be far 
more expensive, however, to get the 
plants. But its shining evergreen 
foliage is very attractive in winter. 





Turnips for Fall and Winter 


— are the best turnips for 
fall and winter use and what is 
the best fertilizer?” 

For early fall use the Early Milan 
turnips are good. These grow al- 
most as fast as a radish, but get pithy 
later. For winter keeping and use I 
like the Yellow Aberdeen. The Pur- 
ple-top Globe is a good white turnip. 
For general use on garden vegetables 
I know nothing better now than an 
equal mixture of cottonseed meal and 
acid phosphate. For some things that 
need pushing to make them grow 
rapidly like cabbage and lettuce, I 
use side-dressings of a mixture of 
equal parts of raw bone meal and 
nitrate of soda. 





Onions Rotting 


“Tow can I keep onions from rot- 
ting after pulling them?” 

Pull the onions when mature, that 
is, when the tops turn yellow and fall 
over. Cure them in the sun, but do 
not let the dew get on them. Finish 
the curing under shelter. Then put 
them in a totally dark place and as 
cool a place as you have. Some im- 
perfect ones will decay and must be 
culled out. Keeping cold is desirable, 
and in winter even slight freezing will 
do noeharm, while heat-will make 
them sprout. I keep onions in a dark 
outhouse all winter where they 
doubtless sometimes get slightly 
frozen, but they keep all. right. A 
temperature about 35 degrees and 
total darkness will keep onions. 
Some varieties are better keepers 
than others. 





Clover and Peas in Silo 


6¢7\F COURSE I know that corn is 
the best crop for silage, but the 
dry weather prevented my breaking 
clover stubble for corn to fill the silo. 
Can I use the second growth clover 
and peas? Can spare some corn from 
the general crop, too.” 
A good many, years ago I filled a 
large silo with the second growth 
red clover. It seemed to keep all 


right, but when opened for feeding it 
molded very rapidly; from one day 
to another it would be white with 
mold. I have never used any since. 
All the silage made from peas which 
I have seen has been very acid, but 
still good feed. I have never put 
peas in a silo, but do not see that 
there can be any special objection to 
mixing the clover and peas with corn 
in the silo, and certainly they would 
increase the protein content of the 
silage. 





Nitrate of Soda 


“—— injurious effect has nitrate 
of soda on the land? I am 
using 150 pounds an acre on cotton 
and corn, and am told that it will 
ruin the land.” 

The nitrate of soda makes a strong- 
er growth of the plant, and hence a 


try, but it will be especially liable to 
rust in your humid climate, and that 
means shrivelled grain. Winter oats 
in a good rotation of crops can be 
made profitable on your scii and far 
more profitable than wheat, for with 
good farming the yield of oats can 
easily be brought up to 50 bushels an 
acre, while if you get 10 bushels of 
wheat in your soil you will be lucky. 


Mullen 


6¢7S THERE any market for a plant 

named mullen? I have heard that 
it is used in medicine. I have quite a 
lot of it and would like to find a mar- 
ket.” 

Better farm the land well and keep 
down weeds. Mullen is a weed on 
neglected pastures where grass 
should grow. I believe that it is used 
for mixing with cubebs to make ca- 
tarrh cigarettes. If your farm were 
properly farmed you would not have 
“quite a lot of it.” Better grow corn, 
peas, cotton, oats and clover and 
keep all weeds down. There is a 
market for all the crops grown and 
the man who grows weeds will not 
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CUTTING A FINE CROP OF CRIMSON CLOVER HAY 


greater ability to take up plant food 
from the soil, and in that way to rob 
the soil more. The nitrate of soda 
does not injure the soil. It can be 
an efficient aid in the pushing of 
crops ahead in growth, and, as I have 
said, enables them to do more to ex- 
haust the soil. But the man who 
farms well and does not merely plant 
cotton and corn, and keep his land 
continually in clean cultivation has 
no reason to fear the nitrate. 





Wheat in Eastern North Carolina 
6sf AM thinking of sowing wheat on 
well drained low land here. Will 
this be svi.able fot wheat? What 
fertilizer .. 211 increase the crop?” 

I know of no land in your county 
that can be called wheat land, espe- 
cially the low black soil. Wheat de- 
mands a strong clay loam, an ele- 
vated and airy section more free 
from humidity than your section. 
You can never make wheat a com- 
mercial success. Not only will the 
yield be less than in the upper coun- 


make the profit he should make in 
the crops that feed and clothe the 
world. Whenever I get a letter from 
anyone asking for a market for jim- 
son weeds, mullen and what not, I 
come to the conclusion that here is 
a man who is not farming well or he 
would not have the weeds. 





Failed With Onions 


7“: See fall I planted a bed of Yel- 
low Potato onions according to 
your directions. I planted the last of 
September or early in October. They 
grew nicely. In the late fall I cover- 
ed them with manure from the hen- 
house. Most of*them died in the win- 
ter, and those that lived wilted some 
and continued to live but never 
amounted to anything. I replanted 
them in spring with the same kind of 
sets and these replanted ones are 
growing nicely. People here say I 
planted too early. I have used hen 
manure on onions before and it did 
no harm. The sets.-came from Vir- 
ginia and seemed to be all right?” 





4. Don’t lay by too soon. 


tax is too heavy. 





THE BUSINESS FARMER’S CALENDAR: SIX THINGS TO 
DO THIS WEEK AND NEXT 

EAD the clover articles in this Special and then plan to grow 
R clover on your own farm. 

2. It’s none too early to arrange for seed for the fall crops. 
Clover, rye, wheat and oat seed should be ordered right away, in 
case the home-raised supply is inadequate. 

3. Are you planning for a good patch of fall turnips? 
the time to get ready for planting these. 
Cultivation, should not stop until we 
are sure that grass and weeds have been put out of business. 

5. Has dry weather cut your corn crop this year? 
surance against drouth we know of is clover plowed under. Try it. 

6. Get all machinery not in actual use under the shed. Our rust 


Now is 


The best in- 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


It is rather strange that the winter 
killed onions in Edgecombe County, 
North Carolina, and did not harm 
them here more than 200 miles north 
of you. I can only conclude that 
there must have been some disease in 
the sets. Mine grew well, though 
planied the middie of September, and 
the crop was lifted and cured the 


twentieth of June. 











Late Potatoes and Cabbage 


LEASE read what I have printed 

about late cabbage and Irish pota- 
toes. It is a physical impossibility for 
me to write fully about these to every 
one of the host of inquiries I am now 
getting, for it seems that when any 
one in the South gets interested in 
any special crop it at once becomes 
epidemic, and everybody wants to get 
the same information. 


I have written fully in regard to 
late potatoes and cabbage, and hope 
that inquirers will read what has 
been said. There are many asking 
whether to plant the potatoes of this 
summer’s crop or to buy seed. One of 
the difficulties this season will be the 
getting of seed. Usually there is an 
abundance kept in cold storage by 
seedsmen_for the late planting. This 
summer there will be very few kept. 
A good second crop can usually be 
made from the Early Rose or the Red 
Bliss potatoes, but the Irish Cobbler 
seldom makes a good second crop, 
ang is harder to get sprouted than the 
other early potatoes. 

The best way to manage a second 
crop is to let some of the first crop get 
completely mature. Then cut them in 
halves, for they sprout more quickly 
when cut. Spread them out on the 
ground and cover well with’ pine 
straw kept damp. Then plant as they 
show signs of sprouting, but plant 
none that do not indicate sprouting. 
If you make a fair crop they will be 
good for winter use and will make 
good seed for the next spring plant- 
ing. 





Tomatoes, Cabbage and Collards 
—Some Suggestions 


ss HAT will prevent tomatoes 

from rotting? How shall we 
spray cabbage and collards to de- 
stroy the green worms?” 

Spraying regularly from setting the 
plants with Bordeaux mixture will 
prevent most of the rots in tomatoes. 
But the blossom end rot seems to be 
caused by dry weather or alterna- 
tions from wet to dry. Spray the cab- 
bage and collards before heading 
with lead arsenate, 1 pound to 30 gal- 
lons of water. After heading, use air- 
slaked lime with a little salt in it 
dusted over the plants, or use the 
pyrethrum powder, which is not pois- 
onous, or drench the plants every 
week with the soapsuds from the 
wash: 

Now I have told all this time and 
again, but people seem not to read 
the paper. I have told all I know 
about late crop Irish potatoes in the 
past three weeks, and yet daily peo- 
ple write asking me to tell them this 
same thing. Now we are getting let- 
ters asking how to destroy the plant 
lice on turnips and other crops. And 
yet we have told very often on this 
page that tobacco in some form is 
the sovereign specific against all 
forms of plant lice or aphides—dust- 
ing the plants over with the waste 
tobacco dust from the factories, or 
spraying with a strong decoction of 
tobacco stems, or with the concen- 
trated sulphate of nicotine sold un- 
der the names of Aphine and Black 
Leaf 40, and handled by most of the 


seedsmen. If subscribers would read 


the paper they would often be saved- 


the trouble of writing. 





WCRMS AND WORMS 


Editha was admiring her new summer 
frock, according to the N. Y. Times. “Isn't 


it wonderful,’ she said, -‘that all this silk 
comes from an insignificant worm!” “‘Editha, 
is it necessary to refer to your -father in 
that way!” her mother inquired reproach- 
fully.—Exchange. 
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NitrA-germ means success with Clover, Alfalfa, Vetch. 
Its use insures perfect stands and maximum yields— 
Even on land where you failed before to grow these 


Complete success in growing clover, 
alfalfa and vetch can be obtained only 
through the us@ of high-grade inocula- 
tion. No other material equals NitrA- 
germ, which year after year has been 
producing wonderful results in increas- 
ed yields and increased fertility. 











In this field oats were planted after a legume crop, 





In this field oats followed a legunae crop which was in- 
grown without NitrA-germ oculated with NitrA-germ 
By mixing NitrA-germ with the seeds at planting time Thousands of farmers are using NitrA-germ success 


you can succeed even where you have failed before. No fully. With it many of them have produced record yields 
matter what form of inoculation you have used in the on land that without NitrA-germ yielded only fair crops 
past, or what the results, use NitrA-germ this year and or miserably poor ones. The letters below present con- ; 
produce crops of clover, alfalfa or vetch such as you  vincing evidence of what NitrA-term has done for others. 
never grew before. It will do as much for you. 


Profit by the experiences of these farmers who have used NitrA-germ 
with increased yields, added Fertility and reduced fertilizer bills 





“Last September I planted five acres of crimson “My clover is fine. I have it on the side of “The vetch I treated with NitrA-germ and sow- “I used NitrA-germ on clover and alfalfa and 
clover, inoculating the seed with NitrA-germ, The the road. Everyone passing asks what I put un- ed with oats is wonderful, a perfect mass of green, got a perfect stand. My neighbors planted with- 
clover now measures 32 inches in height and is a der_ it.’ (Signed) W. P. E \° twelve inches high when this letter is mailed. out inoculating and got nothin 
i I Ih used other Greenville, S. C., February 18, 1915 The nitr t jul tk f tk = aid Ww ae M LLE 
thorough success in every Way. ave used 0 re 1 » Se ° ov. litrogen-storing nodules on le roots of the i cCULLERS. 

i » i u Ss slove’ t sion: vetch are in greg clus "Mg ‘ w y. ‘ 
igen Srimsotigned E. H. WIEARON. F “My clover ce ee be ioe a beer NitrA- Domes teed) B. E. BARNES ee nL oe ek ee orem 
om fr _ ay $ 7 germ. I am so well pleased that I intend to more 5 Cc ee 0 ‘1 on 1008 | . 
Bishopville, S. C., May 3, 1917. than agable my acreage this fall. Johnston County, N. C., April 24, 1914. nat, summer I pertinent NitrA-germ tr five 
7 ‘f 2 @ Signed) G. C, — “ ” acres of crimson clover and two acres of hairy 
“I used inoue Se re ae te Spalding County, Ga., May 23, 1916 I used NitrA-germ on five acres of clover and vetch. I planted two acres of clover on which H 
seed sown “ - CL Lave crear bean. Te MEAS OF vetch with very satisfactory results. I bought 60 did not use NitrA-germ. Where I used NitrA- 
vt Rahs sie I z the first tiie. iE ainod “I used NitrA-germ last year for 25 acres vetch acres for fall shipment for clover and vetch. I germ my clover and vetch is just as fine as I could 
this srl tc fect k i anil was so heavy it and crimson clover and am highly pleased with used State cultures alongside NitrA-germ and got ask for, and where I did not use it I have none 
from_ three ee uy ee ou Ned “fron the eleven results. I secure:l a perfect stand and consider no_ results.’ (Signed). H. M. STAKES. at_all.’ (Signed) R. H. EDWARDS. 
nearly all fell down. haulec ¢ NitrA-germ all you claim for it.’ Pitt County, N. C., May 10, 1916. Wayne County, N. C., April 15, 1916. 
acres 61 horse loads of alfalfa hay. I had no (Signed) CHAS, LU'TES. 
means of weighing this, but must have harvested Wayne County, N. C., July 26, 1916 P “Resul : = , 
more than three tons per acre first cutting.”” sgn : e nes ts very fine. Government agent says it “T have used, NitA-germ on alfalfa, vetch and 
(Signed) H. F. AUTEN. “Your NitrA-germ used by us on alfalfa has was best inoculated vetch he saw this season.’ elover last fall and peas last spring, end am 
Little Rock, Ark., September 6, 1916. been a great success.”” (Signed) R. N. PLAXCO. ; (Signed) A. I. BARROWS. pleased with results. I have used other inocu- 
A , 1 igh Oakdale Farm, Clover, S. C., May 3, 1916. Clarendon County, 8. C., July 3, 1914. lation material and have found NitrA-germ to be 
- “‘Where I used NitrA-germ the clover was ( , a better than any other. If farmers of the Southern 
per cant better stand: It stood the frost 50 per “I am _ pleased with the NitrA-germ used on My experience with inoculated clover hes been States would ee Wicca: Germ. On rea Tepusntncten 
cent better and is now twice as good a prospect vetch and crimson clover. The Coffee County very gratifying and will net $20 per acre increased crops they would soon be able to eliminate a 
as against where I didn’t - oe toe Pine’ a Paaer Reni te A corn yield; will more than double my corn crop.’’ great part of the fertilizers now being used.’ 
culture.”’ (Signed) F. a * nest in e coun e J. H. SED. 
Dillon, S. C., May 8, 1917. Pike County, Ala., April 12, 1916. 


(Signed) W. M. FU RIE (Signed) H. LAMPLEY. 
Habersham County, Ga., Aug. 10, 191: Barber County, Ala., Oct. 16, 1915. 


NitrA-germ is simple to use and positive in results 
Write for our free booklet, but place your order now 


NitrA-germ is a combination of prepared soil, containing millions of NitrA-germ is put up in pound bags. Each contains enough to .n- 
vigorous nitrogen-gathering bacteria. The bacteria are cultured to life oculate the seeds for one acre. You simply mix the NitrA-germ with 


in the field, which accounts for the uniformly successful results follow- water, 


then with the seed and sow. Booklet giving, full instructions 
ing the use of NitrA-germ. 


sent with each order, or free on request. 
The delivered prices of NitrA-germ are 


For lto 4 acres..................-$2.00 per acre For 20 to 49 acres..................$1.65 per acre 
For 5 to 19 acres................... 1.80 per acre For 50 to 99-acres.................. 1.50 per acre 
For 100 and up acres................ 1.35 per acre 


= ee 


When and 
how to order 
NitrA-germ 


NitrA-germ 
is crop 
insurance 


The time to order is 
now. Be sure to specify 
the kind of crops you in- 
tend to plant, and the 
acreage of each crop. Tell 
us when to ship. Remit 
with order or pay when 
delivered. 


With WitrA-germ you* 
can produce record crops. 
No matter what you have 
done in the past, or what 
inoculation you used—it 
will pay you to. give 
NitrA-germ a trial this ‘' 
year. 





This four-acre field of crimson clover of F. D. Tuck This piot of crimsen clover was inoculated with 
Athens, Georgia, was not inoculated with NitrA-germ and adjoins the one opposite. 
NitrA-germ but other cultures were used Both fields were p'unted at the same time 


If you are unable to secure clover, alfalfa or vetch, seed, write us and we will endeavor to obtain a supply for you. 


NitrA-germ Sales Company, Inc., 502-G Bay Street, Savannah, Ga. 
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“MOST WONDERFUL LEGUME 
KNOWN” 


For the Stock’s Sake, the Land’s 
Sake and Our Own Sake, We Must 
Grow Clover—First Prize Letter 
HROUGH the advice of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer (my best farm 

paper) I conceived the idea of building 
up my soil, furnishing winter and ear- 
ly spring grazing for my stock, in- 
creasing the humus and nitrogen sup- 
ply in my soil so that I could grow 
bigger crops and make a better living 
from my acres, by growing the most 
wonderful legume known, crimson 
clover. It has proved to be even more 
than I expected it to be. 

Three years ago I ordered 15 
pounds of seed and sowed them on 
one acre, after inoculating. This land 
was then in corn and the seed were 
sowed in the middles and harrowed 
in. It grew from 18 to 24 inches high 
and yielded enough seed to sow 25 
acres. : 

The following fall I sowed 15 acres 
to clover, where corn and cotton 
were then growing. The seed were 
sowed in the hull. I inoculated them 
with soil from the acre where it had 
grown the year before and sowed on 
firm soil without any preparation 
whatever. This clover did exception- 
ally well and averaged two and a half 
to three feet at maturity, after furf- 
ishing considerable grazing during 
late winter and early spring. 

This year, my third year with clover 
I had in 16 acres and none of it win- 
ter-killed, although practically all 
other clover in the county did. Six 
acres of it was volunteer clover that 
came up the first of August, after the 
last cultivation of the corn, and lived 
through the dry fall and severe win- 
ter, furnishing abundant grazing dur- 
ing dry weather from the time the 
corn was harvested till the middle of 
April. The balance was sowed in 
September and October without any 
preparation. Two acres of it were in 
oats and lespedeza last year. The les- 


’ 





pedeza was taken off the land the lat- 
ter part of September and clover was 
sowed on the stubbie at once. Thesé 
two acres yielded a fine crop of seed 
and when they were harvested the 
lespedeza was so large that the tops 
of it were clipped off. Two acres 
were sowed in a pasture where it had 
been 20 years since the soil was brok- 
en. This was pastured during wet 
weather when it was too wet to turn 
into the fields. It did well and was 
turned into a hog pasture in early 
spring. My hogs lived on it till they 
ate it all up and made good growth. 
The balance of the clover was sowed 
in corn. 

Four acres were mowed for hay the 
first of May and yielded seven tons of 


persuaded to leave seven acres for 
seed. .[ think (6,000) six thousand 
pounds of seed in the hull is a fair 
estimate of the yield of seed from 


these seven acres. Two acres had 
lodged so badly that the greater part 
of the seed from them were lost. 


(This is not a seed advertisement for 
I expect all my surplus to be taken 
up in my home and adjoining coun- 
ties.) My clover did not grow as tall 
this year as it did last on account of 
a dry April, but it certainly turned 
out seed. 

When the seed were ripé I had it 
mowed early in the forenoons, while 
the dew was on and just before the 
dew was off we would pile it up in 
small piles and then after the clover 
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MAP SHOWING BEST DATES 


good hay. This field was planted to 
corn the 20th of May and is at this 
writing, July 12, four and one-half to 
five feet high. I think this corn is as 
good as I have ever seen. The clover 
stubble is surer of making a good crop 
of corn than either stable manure or 
commercial fertilizer alone, for then 
there is danger of the corn firing if 
the season is unfavorable. While a 
clover stubble or sod is an insurance 
against unfavorable seasons. : 
After being informed that the great- 
er part of clover had winter-killed 
and that seed would be in great de- 
mand at a good price this fall, I was 


TO PLANT CRIMSON CLOVER 


was dry it would be carefully laid on 
wagon sheets and knocked out with 
hay forks, which was very quickly 
done. I think this is a good, cheap 
method of saving the seed on a small 
scale. 

I always get a good crop of corn 
after clover and consider a good 
growth of clover on which the barn- 
yard manure has been scattered dur- 
ing the winter, the cheapest fertilizer 
I can use for corn. 

By sowing on a firm seed bed I can 
sow clover in growing corn and cot- 
ton, even though they are blown 
down, which would be impossible if I 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER . 


tried to get a horse through to pre- 
pare a seed bed. Others have sowed 
on a deeply prepared seed bed and 
had it to winter-kill as a result. I 
have never been bothered with win- 
ter-killing and consider a firm seed 
bed one of the main essentials in 
growing clover. 

For our stock’s sake, for our land’s 
sake and for our own sake, we just 
must grow clover. 

W. J. BEASLEY. 

Blue Springs, Miss. 


Legumes That — for Each 


her 


E ARE constantly asked if cow- 

péas will inoculate for other le- 
gumes, or if Japan clover or lespedeza 
will inoculate for crimson clover, or 
for some other legume. 

For the convenience of our readers 
we are making the following groups. 
Any one legume in a group will, if it 
has nodules on its roots inoculate for 
any other legume in the same group, 
but so far as we know for no legume 
in any other group: 





Group 1— 
Red clover, 
Crimson clover, 
Alsike clover, 
White clover, 
Hop clover. 
Group 2— 
Alfalfa, 
Bur clover, 
Sweet clover, or 
Melilotus. 


Group 3— 

Vetches, 

Canadian field peas, 

Garden peas, 
Group 4—Cowpeat 
Group 5—Soy bean. 
Group 6—Velvet bean. 
Group 7—Lespedeza or 

Japan clover. 
Group 8—Beggarweed. 





Legume Seeds Required to Plant 


an Acre 





MED oo 6 oa aio a6 0596 av sinc eee 4s semen’ 15 to 25 Ibs. 
Alsike clover (alone ............ 8 to 10 Ibs. 
Alsike clover (in combination) .. to 6 Ibs, 
Bur clover (in burs) ........... 30 to 40 Ibs. 
Canada field peas (alone) ............ 1 to 1% bu, 
Canada field peas (in combination).... 3 to 4 pks. 
Cowpeas (broadcast ............eee sees 1 to 1% bu. 
Cowpeas: (in. drills) .......cccscccccees 2 4 pks: 
eee he ERE ee ees 10 to 20 Ibs. 
Lespedeza—Japan clover (unhulled) .... 25 to 50 Ibs, 
Melilotus—Sweet clover (unhulled) ..... 15 to: 30 Ibs, 


Melilotus—Sweet clover (hulled) ....... 
Peanuts (hulled) % 





“Have you read my new story?” 

“Yes.” 

“What do you think of it?’ ey 

“To be perfectly candid with you, I think 
the covers are too far apart.’’-—Puck. 














Every field of corn produces 
two crops—one of grain which 
is always harvested, and one of 
hay, which is usually wasted. 

The hay crop consists of corn 
stalks, leaves and husks, and 
runs from one to three tons to 
the acre if cut at the time the 
ears are ripe. It then bas about 
the same feeding value as up- 
land hay that sells for.$16.00 a 
ton. 

This feeding value is almost 
totally lost when the stalks are 


Deering, McCormick, 


left standing in the field. Two- 
thirds of it is lost when the corn 
is shocked and hauled in to be 
fed in winter. Along with the 
loss of feed goes a loss of fer- 
tilizer that the corn has taken 
out of the ground. This amounts 
to about $30.00 for every hun- 
dred bushels of corn har- 
vested. 


The total loss to American 
farmers every year from these 
two sources is estimated at 
more than three hundred mil- 


Milwaukee, or Osborne 

















Branch Houses at Atlanta, Ga. 





Harvest BOTH Your Cornfield Crops 


lion dollars, an average of near- 
ly one hundred dollars a year 
for each corn growing farmer. 


This loss can be turned into 
profit by using a corn binder to 
harvest the corn crop at the 
right time and then running it 
through a husker and shredder. 
This treatment provides a sup- 
ply of palatable, nourishing ma- 
terial for winter feeding of 
stock. It lessens the cost and 
lightens the labor of the corn 
harvest. It produces a large 


Deering or 


McCormick 


amount of fertilizer which the 
soil needs, and which helps to 
insure larger, better crops in 
the future. 


It is really easier and cheaper 
to get all the money out of your 
corn crop than it is to get only 
part of it. The remedy is in 
your own hands. Hereare the 
machines that will turn the trick. 
All you need to do is to write 
the nearest branch house and 
you'll get information and ac- 
tion at once. 
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International Harvester Company of America 


CHICAGO 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Memphis, Tenn. Nashville, Tenn. 


Columbia, S.C. Knoxville, Tenn. 
New Orleans, La. Oklahoma City, Okla. 


(Incorporated) 


USA 


Husker and Shredder 







Little Rock, Ark. 
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HODGES, OF CRIMSON CLOVER FAME 


How a South Carolina Farmer Is Making Four and Five Times as 
Much Corn and Cotton Per Acre, With Far Less Commercial Fertil- 
izers—Crimson Clover Did It—Read the Story and Then Do Likewise 


By J. L. Sherard, 
F ALL the leguminous plants 
Q which have the power of utiliz- 
ing the free nitrogen in the air, 
crimson clover is perhaps the most 
valuable as a soil-builder and as a 
crop-producer. The experience of 
Mr. B. S. Hodges, of Hodges, South 
Carolina, who has demonstrated be- 
yond the shadow of a doubt the high 
value of this clover by a continuous 
test extending over a period of ten 
years, is a splendid object lesson to 
every farmer who is striving to ob- 
tain a maximum of results at a mini- 
mum of expense. 

Before Mr. Hodges began his clover 
experiment he was producing not 
more than one bale of cotton on ev- 
ery five or six acres, and, in addition 
to this discouraging situation, he was 
paying a heavy toll for fertilizers 
without an adequate return for the 
money invested. Under such condi- 
tions his profits were eaten up by the 
high cost of producing his crops, and 
when once crimson clover offered the 
promise of relief from the burden of 
the old methods he was quick to fol- 
low up his discovery; and now, at a 
greatly reduced cost, he is producing 
five bales of cotton where he found it 
difficult to raise one before. 


How Mr. Hodges Uses the “Balk 
System” 


on first practical difficulty Mr. 

Hodges had was to utilize the 
clover to best advantage. Having 
sowed his entire acreage after the 
first flush of success, how could he 
plant his land to cotton if he had to 
wait until the middle of April when 
the clover, for the latitude of Hodges, 
would have had time to make a suffi- 
cient growth to turn_under? Clover 
grows very rapidly in the spring. The 
middle of March, in upper South Car- 
olina, finds it small and far from 
ready to be utilized to great advan- 
tage. But the last warm days of the 
month and the first two weeks of 
April bring the clover by rapid stages 
to the flowering period, or to the 
time when it should be plowed under 
to get the best results. 

Out of that puzzling problem came 
the idea of planting cotton and leav- 
ing the clover growing in the middles 
in order to get the benefits of as much 
of it as possible. And thus from the 
very necessity of the situation was 
evclved what is termed the “balk sys- 
tem.” 

The balk system is used as a time- 
_ saver. Where an entire farm is sow- 
ed to clover, the double system em- 
plcyed by Mr. Hodges must be used 
so as to save time and labor. In oth- 
er words, it would be a physical im- 
possibility to turn the entire acreage 
when the clover reaches the stage of 
full blocm and at the period when the 
best results are obtained, somewhere 
about the twenty-fifth of April; and 
so Mr. Hodges is forced to prepare 
for early cotton planting and pre- 
serve all the nitrogen-bearing mate- 
rial and humus he possibly can by 
leaving the balk in the middle of the 


Anderson, S. C. 


row and giving the clover further 
time for growth and development. 

In preparing for early cotton under 
the balk system, Mr. Hodges uses a 
small scooter plow to lay off the 
rows, four to four and a half feet 
wide, as it breaks the resistance of the 
soil and keeps the plow from throw- 
ing too much dirt over into the balk 
or middle when the furrow is run. 
For opening the furrow a 10-inch 
shovel plow follows the scooter. Into 
the furrows 200 pounds of 16 per cent 
acid phosphate is drilled, and then 
the acid is covered and the furrows 
ridged by using a Dixie Boy turn 
plow, which throws all the soil to the 
right. Laying off the rows with the 
scooter, opening the furrows with the 
shovel, putting in the acid, and ridg- 


rapidly as possible and planted 
cotton, corn or other crops. 

When the balk cotton is ready for 
its first cultivation, about the tenth 
of May, it is sided with a small scoo- 
ter and sweep, with a fender attach- 
ed on the side next the cotton to pro- 
tect the tender plants. The siding com, 
pleted, the cotton is chopped and a 
14-inch sweep used to run around the 
young plants and throw soil back to 
the roots. Cultivation with a sweep, 
as a rule, is made twice before the 
clover seed ripens and the balk is 
ready to be broken dowm 

At the first cultivation the sweep 
pushes the soil out on the clover in 
the balk and forces the heads closer 
together. The larger sweep, the sec- 
ond time the cotton is run around, 
banks still more dirt against the balk, 
and by the time the clover is ripe the 
heads are in a convenient position for 
a laborer to walk astride the middle 
and strip the seed by hand or by a 
mechanical device. 

After gathering the seed the clover 


to 














FINE CRIMSON CLOVER ON FARM OF E. 8. OLIVER, 


ing with the Dixie follow one another 
in immediate succession. 

The bed is then harrowed and 
smoothed for planting. If the spring 
is early and the clover has made much 
growth, the ridge will be too rough to 
plant on on account of the wonderful 
root system, the clover plant posses- 
ses. If the first smoothing process is not 
sufficient, it will have to be repeated 
in the same manner, that is, thrown 
up and knocked down again. Cotton 
is then planted as early as conditions 
will permit. 


How the Seed Are Saved 


UST here the value of the balk sys- 

tem can be appreciated, for the 
reason that the clover on the rest of 
the farm, where it has been sowed 
broadcast, has attained a heavy 
growth, is coming into bloom, and is 
ready to be turned. The balk lands, 
already planted, need no further im- 
mediate attention, and so Mr. Hodges 
is left free to give all his time to the 
preparation of the remaining acreage, 
now covered with a mass of green 
and crimson. This land is turned as 


FLORENCE, §. 


stems are broken down with a V- 
shaped harrow between the last teeth 
of which is fastened a two-by-four 
seantling or piece of railroad iron. If 
available the iron is better, because 
of its greater weight. A turn plow is 
immediately used to throw a covering 
of soil over the clover, which is left 
to rot for perhaps a couple of weeks. 
The balk may now be considered 
practically ont of the way so far as 
cultivation is concerned, as the dead 
mass is well covered with soil and 
will be well rotted by the time the 
cotton is plowed again. Cultivation, 
after the balk is turned under, is 
made in the usual manner, each plow- 
ing being done with a larger sweep so 
as gradually to work the rotting balk 
out of the way and keep the left wing 
of the sweep from dragging or hang- 
ing in the remnants of trash. The 
balk or middle is of a stubble charac- 
ter and can often be plowed when 
other lands are too wet to cultivate. 
The best immediate returns from 
crimson clover, however, are obtained 
by turning it when it begins to bloom 
and just before the ripening process 
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sets in. Turimed in this manner, none 
of its value as a plant food is lost. 
This is the method Mr. Hodges em- 
ploys on all his acreage after the balk 
cotton is planted. If the main pur- 
pose is to get humus for the soil, it is 
best to let the clover ripen and then 
turn it under. This would be rather 
late for cotton, but it would not be 
too late for corn. 

In preparing the lands where clover 
has been sowed broadcast Mr. Hodges 
goes over the fields with a double 
disk, followed immediately by one- 
horse turn plows. It will take five 
plows to keep up with a double disk. 
The two plowings will give a good 
breaking of the soil, the humus will 
be chopped up fine and well mixed 
under the surface, and the next step 
is to lay off rows with a shovel plow 
and put in 200 pounds of 16 per cent 
acid phosphate to the acre. The bed 
is made by throwing two furrows to- 
gether with the same kind of turn 
plow. 

The ridges are smoothed and 
knocked down to a level by attaching 
a four-by-four scantling to a weeder, 
or to a pair of shafts, and dragging 
over the beds, knocking down two at 
a time. It is important to avoid bed- 
ding the ground out and out, as the 
more the soil is stirred by plowing 
the greater will be the evaporation 
that follows. Green clover thus turn- 
ed will rot so fast that it will be en- 
tirely out of the way before the cot- 
ton is ready for chopping, and when 
cultivation does begin the soil will be 
in fine condition. 


Big Savings on Fertilizer Bills 


T IS interesting to note that for 

cotton only a small amount of acid 
phosphate is used on the Hodges 
farm, while for corn no commercial 
fertilizer whatever is used. All the 
growing corn gets is what nature sup- 
plies in the clover, which gives 
abundant fertilizing material for pro- 
ducing bumper crops. Fifty bushels 
of corn on uplands, without a cent 
spent for fertilizer, is an achievement 
worthy of serious notice at a time 
when the ghost of high prices is scar- 
ing people to death. 

From the middle of September to 
the twenty-fifth of October is the 
time to sow clover seed. As the ma- 
turing crops in the field seldom in- 
terfere with the sowing, it is just as 
easy to get the seed sowed in Sep- 
tember, with the advantage of results 
tipping the scales in favor of the ear- 
ly planting decidedly. 

The seed may be sowed clean or in 
the chaff. The chaff seed will usually 
give a better stand of clover. The 
small husk in which the seed is en- 
closed acts as a protecting cover in 
both wet and dry soil, holding the 
seed fast until the tiny roots have a 
chance to take a firm hold in the soil. 
Clover may be sowed with or without 
covering the seed, if it is sowed in the 
chaff. Clean seed must always be 
covered. Mr. Hodges always sows 
the chaff seed and covers it lightly by 
scratching over the ground with a 
24-inch sweep. For both clean and 
chaff seed twelve to fifteen pounds 
should be sowed to the acre. This 
may appear rather singular, but ex- 
perience has shown that the chaff 

(Concluded on page 22, column 3) 
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AT LEFT, CLOVER STUBBLE WITH SEED 


STRIPPED OFF, WITH COTTON PLANTED; 


AT RIGHT, COTTON IN SAME FIELD 


AFTER MIDDLES HAD BEEN BROKEN OUT 
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_THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER: 





A PAGE OF CLOVER EXPERIENCE LETTERS| 


Read How These Farmers Have Found That Clover Means Rich Lands 





CRIMSON CLOVER THE GREAT- 
EST SOIL-BUILDER 


How Crimson Clover Made Poor Soil 
Fertile in Three Years — Second 
Prize Letter 


E HAVE found crimson clover the 
We had 
a piece of very thin land a few years 
ago that we decided to build up with 
crimson clover. We seeded it three 
years in succession, turning it under 
in the green state in the spring when 
first coming in bloom; then in a few 
weeks put it in fine condition and 
planted to corn. The third year this 
piece of land nearly trebled the yield 
of the first year. It is still improving, 
and crimson clover did it all. 

Many farmers say crimson clover 
cannot be successfully grown on very 
thin soil. This is certainly a mistaken 
idea, for we have frequently grown it 
on some of the thinnest soil by first 
liming the soil well and then inocu- 
lating. it properly. Some of our farm 
is very hilly and inclined to wash 
badly. Were seeding it to crimson 
clover with the most gratifying re- 
sults. The clover not only prevents 
washing, but makes excellent grazing 
and is enriching the soil seven days 
and seven nights in every week, rain 
or shine. 


ore 


2 c Af cail staldaec 
greatest of soil-builders. 


Last season we had twenty acres 
seeded to crimson clover that made 
excellent grazing till nearly Decem- 
ber. In spite of close grazing we’had 
a good cover for winter, which 
we turned under in the’ spring and 
planted to corn. 

We usually sow our clover about 
the last of August in a finely pulver- 
ized seed bed, sowing about 20 pounds 
per acre. We follow the sowing with 
a light harrow made expressly for 
the business. We harrow the seed in 
by two harrowings, rurtining first one 
way and then the other. In case the 
seed bed is very dry we follow the 
harrowing by rolling the ground. This 
makes the ground more compact and 
retains the moisture longer, causing 
it to rise, which hastens germination. 

I am only sorry I did not know 
crimson clover ten years ago as lI 
know it today. I feel now, knowing 
crimson clover as I do, that I have 
let ten years of golden opportunity 
deliberately slip through my fingers. 

I recently made a trip through the 
South as far as New Orleans. Upon 
my arrival at my home town a farmer 
friend asked me, among other ques- 
tions, the South’s greatest needs. My 
reply was, “lime and crimson clover!” 

C. C‘CONGER, Jr. 

Penn Laird, Va. 


“CRIMSON CLOVER FINEST 
CROP THAT CAN BE GROWN” 


This Is What Mr. Terry Says, and 
$50 to $60 Worth of Seed Per Acre 
Helps to Prove His Statement— 
Third Prize Letter 


N SEPTEMBER 10, 1916, I seeded 

10 acres of land to crimson clover, 
land having been broken in August, af- 
ter wheat. I put the seed in with a roll- 
er, which I think is very necessary to 
insure a stand, having failed: in past 
years to get a stand without rolling. 
This was sowed on very rolling land, 
and it has no equal'as a cover crop to 
prevent soil from washing. 

Knowing the scarcity of seed and 
believing the price would be high, I 
decided ‘to save this for seed, and so 
began cutting about the 10th of June, 
using mower with buncher attached 
and mowing in early’ morning while 
damp to prevent shattering: 

The buncher is alnfost indispensable 
in saving seed, as it leaves the clover 
in small piles where the team nor 
mower will have to go over in cutting 
the: next round. 

I did not handle this clover again 








till the dampness was gone.. Then I 
drove to these piles, taking them up 
vety carefully: with a pitchfork, load- 
ed on the wagon, and stacked in 
stacks containing about two two- 
horse loads each. 

The clover stayed in stacks till July 
2, when I began hulling with a Bird- 
sell huiler, getting fifty-eight bushels 
of clean seed from ten acres. 

This land now has a fine crop of 
peas and soy beans planted in rows 
which I cultivated today, July 9. 

Asa nitrogen-gatherer, I think 
clover is far superior to peas, as my 
yield from: wheat on clover land this 
year was 20 per cent better than on 
pea land, both plots being in same 
field and prepared alike. 

I had two-other plots this year, one 
of which I turned as a green manure 
crop for corn. Judging from its ap- 
pearance, my yield will be 25 per cent 
better than where I had no clover. I 
turned my hogs and cows on the 
other and found it to be the finest 
pasture yet to increase the milk flow 
and add flesh. 

It would take another letter to teil 
my experience with hay, etc., but shall 
stop by saying that I believe crimson 
clover is the finest all-round crop that 
can be grown; and too that I attribute 
my starting: and success in growing 
crimson clover to the fine artictes that 
have appeared in The Progressive 
Farmer for the last three or four 
years. I. H. TERRY. 

Rotigemont, N. C. 





Says One Trial With Crimson 
Clover Will Convince 


HAVE grown crimson clover for 

six years, and do not know of any 
plant that the farmers of this section 
can use which will improve the land 
so rapidly. 

I have always planted on medium 
to good grades of land and have al- 
ways had a fairly good crop with the 
exception of one year when I failed 
to inoculate three acres, and it prov- 
ed a complete failure. I would cau- 
tion anyone sowing crimson clover 
on first trial not to leave off inocula- 
tion. Soil froma field where crimson 


clover has grown successfully is best 
with which to inoculate. Stable ma- 
nure broadcasted on the clover makes 
a wonderful improvement in_ its 
growth. 

I have had the best success when 
sowed after peas. I prepare the 
ground by breaking, disking and har- 
rowing thoroughly. I sow the seed 
by hand and drag in with plank drag. 
If they are harrowed in there is dan- 
ger of covering them too deep. I 
have planted in corn middles after 
fodder was pulled with success, and 
failed. when planting in corn middles 
at laying-by time: I think the grow- 
ing corn takes all the. moisture from 
the young clover plants and the hot 
weather kills them. I would much 
rather sow after fodder was pulled or 
better still after the corn is cut and 
shocked, then the clover can have the 
ground all to itself. 

I have saved my seed for two years 
with a home-made seed stripper 
costing about two dollars and a half; 
a description of which can be gotten 
from the Department of Agriculture. 

I will more than double my acreage 
in clover this fall, to use for grazing 
and to turn under for the improve- 
ment of my soil. I wish that every 
farmer in this county would plant at 
least one acre this fall and then turn 
it under in the spring and plant to 
corn and plant another acre adjoining 
it and see for himself what it will do. 
I think it will open his eyes to the ad- 
vantage of crimson clover as a soil- 
improving plant. 

I would say that if given a trial, 
give it a fair trial by preparing the 
larid well and don’t forget to inoculate 
for this is very important. I sow fif- 
teen pounds to the acre. 

Cc. C. DEAN. 


-~ 





Crimson Clover a Good Crop for 
Southwest Mississippi 

OF THE various kinds of clovers 
which I have grown, the crimson 

seems to be the best variety, where 

winter and spring grazing and soil 

improvement are the main objects. 
While I grow red clover also and 

find it a highly satisfactory crop in 





JIM GREEN’S EXPERIENCE: HE BUYS AN AUTO 

















and plow the waving corn. 





WENT to town*some days ago to buy a brand new shay but 

when I came away from there I drove a jitney gay. 

along the smooth, hard road!'ll tell you it was great—I didn’t 
know’ there was such fun this side the pearly gate. 

I wish you could Have seen the kids: when I arrived at home, for 
then I knew the price I paid would never make me moan. 
excited, over-joyed, they talled me “Good Old Dad!” and then I knew 
I'd madea tradea blamed good: trade, I had! 

And since that time I’ve never heard Son Walter talk about 
a-leaving for the town to work his fame and fortune out. And now; 
as regulary as can be; we’ré at our Sunday school—we never have to 
stay away because of horse or mule. And John can drive Good Wife 
to town right early any morn, while me and Jim can take the mules 


V’'ll tell. you folks, they’re worth the price—these gasoline machines 
—the hard-earned money that we make by selling pork and beans! 


I skimmed 


All were 








seasons of abundarit rainfall, I think 
it should be classed as a crop better 
suited to commercial seed growing 
than for other purposes. 

Crimson clover seems to be more 
drouth-resistant than red clover, ow- 
ing no doubt, to its heavy crown and 
deep tap-root habit of growth which 
more nearly approaches the habit of 
growth of the alfalfa plant than any 
other kind of clover. 

If crimson clover can be gotten in 
early enough in thé fall, say Septem- 
ber 15, in my section; and the subse- 
quent soil moisture supply is sufficient 
to enable the young plants to make a 
fair growth, very fair grazing may be 
had by December 15 to January 1 and 
later, when it starts to seed, by clip- 
ping back the blossom stems, or by 
intermittent heavy grazing the graz- 
ing period may be extended into early 
June. Red clover, on the other hand, 
planted at the same time and under 
similar conditions, rarely furnishes 
much grazing before April 1, and if 
the season is very dry in early sum- 
met this clover will dry up and fire 
badly. 

I have found that planting crimson 
clover seed in the hull, while being a 
slower method, comes nearer insuring 
a stand than planting the cleaned 
seed. 

Inasmuch as all our soils are more 
or less deficient in humus and nitro- 
gen, I think there is no sort of dotibt 
that crimson clover, which is admit- 
tedly one of the very best agencies 
for correcting this defect, should be 
given a much more promifent place 
in our crop rotation than it now 
holds. WALTER MARTIN. 

Port Gibson, Miss. 





Crimson Clover Sod Equal to an 
Application of Manure 


Epi: grown crimson clover for 

the past eight years on red, gray 
and light sandy land. On part of the 
land I have used acid phosphate and 
think it pays well, although my clover 
does well without any fertilizer at all. 
I always inoculate with dirt from 
where clover has-been grown. I us- 
ually sow seed-on land where there is 
a crop of cotton, just after the first 
picking, which is in the early part of 
September. I find this the best time 
to sow, for there is danger of clover 
being winter-killed after October 15. 
The amount of seed I usually sow is 
fifteen pounds per acre, and if the 
seed are good I have no trouble in 
getting a good stand. 

There is no need of extra prepara- 
tion where clover is to be sowed on 
cotton land. For instance, I use a 
“Gee Whiz” harrow, going rarely 
more than once to the middle; this 
covers the seed all right. 

My clover usually grows about 
knee-high. I graze it during the win- 
ter and early spring and cut for hay, 
which is as fine as any hay if cut at 
the proper time. 

This is the first year I have saved 
seed from crimson clover. I did this 
with a stripper which cost fifteen dol- 
lars to get made. The plan and di- 
rections for making were secured 
from the United States Department 
of Agriculture. In the future I will 
always save one field of clover off 
which I will gather seed. 

I think crimson clover is the cheap- 
est land improver we’have. Any oth- 
er crop following crimson clover pro- 
duces similar to that having an appli- 
cation of manure. I expect to con- 
tinue sowing crimson clover as long 
as I remain on the farm. 

R. L. BORDERS. 

Choccolocco, Ala. 





The best way to get every farmer in your 
neighborhood working together along all pro- 
gressive lines’ is to get every one of them 
-eading the livest and most progressive farm 
vaper you know. We don’t say The Progres- 
sive Farmer. If you know a better one use it. 


But please help the best one you know. 
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THE PLACE OF BUR CLOVER 

A Great Pasture » Plant, and Also Val- 
uable as a Cover Crop and Soil- 
jmprover 
POTTED bur clover, Medicago 
arabica, is becoming fairly well 


known in the Cotton Belt and is gen- 
erally more, successful than its near 
‘relative, California bur clover, from 
which it is easily distinguished by the 
black spot in the center of its leaf. 
The California bur clover does well in 
the lower South, but it will not stand 
as much cold as the spotted variety 
and cannot range as far northward. 

The place of bur clover is as a pas- 
ture, a winter cover and a fertilizer, 
and while it can be made into hay it 
cannot be considered desirable for 
that purpose. It fills a certain niche 
in our agriculture and is an excellent 
clover in its place. 

As a pasture it may be grown eith- 
er on Bermuda sod, with which it 
does not interfere, or of any culti- 
vated or even uncultivated area, and 
although it is an annual plant and 
must, therefore, come from the seed 


soil, and they make nearly the 


tonnage 


better and larger than that plant ov 
much of the cotton region. As a win- | 
ter cover crop and as a fertilizer it | 
occupies a place similar to crimson | 
clover, for it has the same season 
and both of them germinate and 
grow and ripen practically with win- 
ter oats. 

Bur and crimson clover have their 
likenesses and differences. Both are 


clovers in the popular sense, and both 
are legumes, 


hence gather nitrogen 
from the air with which to enrich the 
same 
matter per 


" 17 dry 
or green or ary 


acre though the crimson grows erect 


or nearly so while the bur is recum- 
bent and lies down nearly flat when it 
is ripe. 

30th of these clovers may be graz- 
ed, but the bur clover will perpetuate 


itself on a Bermuda sod under grazing 


conditions and the crimson will not. 

Both clovers are used as winter 
cover crops, though the crimson has | 
the lead in popular estimation, due 
principally to the greater ease of gei- 
ting a stand and to cheaper seed. The 
very fault of bur clover, however, in 





untreated they ranged from 6 to 9 


and boil one minute. 


row. 


sow.—A. D. McNair. 





HOW TO BOIL BUR CLOVER SEED TO HASTEN 
GERMINATION 


N VIEW of experiments under laboratory conditions and experi- 
| ments in- the open field, 1 consider the case completely proved 
that boiled bur clover seed germinate well,—indeed, about as well 

as any other seed. Where the seed have been boiled one minute they 
have averaged about 90 per cent germination, and where they were 


fair to say that the boiled seed, if they are boiled one minute, germi- 
nate ten times better than the untreated seed. 

I suggest the following method for boiling seed: Have a large 
iron kettle of boiling water, and one or two tubs of cold water near- 
by. Put the seed which are to be boiled in a “gunny” sack, then place 
in the tub of cold water and stir the seed inside the sack until all of 
them are wet; then put the sack of seed in the kettle of boiling water 
Then put back in the tub of cold water and 
stir the seed until all of them are cool. 
late the seed, as the inoculating bacteria may be killed by boiling. 
They are then ready for sowing, and shaquld be sowed on ground 
which is already prepared and should be lightly covered with a har- 
It is best to have the ground fairly moist before attempting to 


per cent germination. Hence it is 
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Spreader. 
you in these years of high 
crop prices? And you'll 


rom the Same Field = 
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Manure well shredded and spread evenly gets the best 


It goes farther. Plant roots get all of its plant food. 


On any field that you have been manuring by hand you 


get approximately a 25 per cent increase in crops by using 


The John Deere Spreader 
The Spreader With the Beater On the Axle 


uses a John Deere 
How much would that mean to 


Ask any farmer who 


find there is a saving of 
50 per cent in time and 
labor. 

Beater on the Axle is 
found only on John 
Deere Spreaders. Does 
away with — chains, 
clutches and half the 
castings otherwise _nec- 
essary. Means better 
spreading, fewer repairs. 





n- D. 


Revolving Rake which feeds manure to 
beater evenly, and Ball 


Bearing Apron 
Drive, securing friction- 
less apron travel with 
no racing, are other ex- 
clusive features. 
Spreader only hip- 


high—easy to load. 
Big drive wheels — 
light draft. Easy to 


operate—only two lev- 
ers—a boy can run it. 

Write for free book- 
let on the John Deere 
Spreader. 


The Bottom Is the Heart 





This is necessary to reinocu- 








every year yet it is, in effect, a per- 
ennial, because it continues to come 
year after year without attention on 
the part of the farmer. As a pasture 
plant it occupies a place somewhat 
similar to white clover, but grows 


Whole Wheat 


and 


Malted Barley 


skillfully blended 


and processed 
make 


Grape-Nuts 


a most delicious 








food in flavor 
as well as a 
Sreat body, brain 
zaand nerve builder. 


“Theres aReason’ 





germinating so slowly can easily be 
turned into a virtue, and the fault oi 
expensive seed can be overcome as 
people learn its requirements. Crim- 
son clover germinates so readily that 
when the seed shatter they germin- 
ate with the first good rain and then 
die with the dry weather that follows, 
whereas bur clover will lie for 
months and years in the ground and 
then come up with the fall rains and 
make a volunteer crop. 

Untreated bur clover seed should 
be sowed in the month of August, but 
they may be sowed in September in 
the latitude of Memphis and Little 
Rock if they they are boiled one min- 
ute and then cooled immediately. It 
is even better to soak them 12 hours 
before boiling and, if inoculation is 
needed, they can be reinoculated, af- 
ter boiling, in the muddy water in 
which they were first soaked. 

The way to get cheap seed is for 


the farmer to raise his own. He 
should select land that is good and 
free from stones and as free from 


weeds and grasses as possible, be- 
cause the only practical way of sav- 
ing seed, in most cases, is to sweep 
up the burs with a hand broom after 
the vines have been raked out of the 
way. lf the ground is as smooth as a 
house yard a hand can sweep a fourth 
of an acre a day or 25 to 30 bushels a 


of hoof tracks sweeping will be slow 


gust. Probably some cheaper way to 
harvest the seed will eventually 
found, but any farmer can produce 
seed at 30 cents a bushel if he will 
manage it right, and at this price it 
should be the cheapest clover for the 
purposes for which it is used. 
A. D. McNAIR. 
Little Rock, Ark. 
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Bare Spots Are Costly 


‘of the Plow 








The right kind of plow bottom lays the foundation for 
the right kind of seed bed. Crop yield is increased. The plow lasts 
longer and pulls lighter—a saving in actual cost, power, trouble. 


John Deere Tractor Plows 
Have the Famous John Deere Plow Bottoms 


The bottom on every John Deere plow is 
correctly designed—John Deere plow suc- 
cess is largely due to bottom construction. 
It is the result of eighty years’ experience. 

These plows can be used with any style trac- 
tor. Hitch has a wide range of adjustment. 

They make one-man tractor plowing out- 
fits. A pull of 
the rope by the 
manonthetrac- 
tor lowers or 
raises the bot- ¢ 
toms high and * 
Tevel, and the 
tractor does the 








work. The bottoms do not gather trash in 
turning or when plow is being transported. 
John Deere Light Tractor Plows can be 


backed up—they 
haveastiffhitch. 

Equipped 
with John Deere 
Quick Detach- 
able Shares — 
saveeighttothirty 
minutes chang- 
ing each share. 


Write for free 
booklet. 
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‘Make All Your Land Produce === 





day, but if it is stony or grassy or full | 


and the job will be thrown up in dis- | 


| 
| 








Farmers in California increased their yield three to six bushels; 
Illinois, five bushels; Kansas, three and a half bushels, and Iowa, over 
nine bushels per acre, by using an accurate grain drill. 

You gain both in the yield and cost of the seed saved by using a 


John Deere-Van Brunt Grain Drill 
Plants All the Ground—No Costly Bare Spots 


The Van Brunt Grain Drill plants all the 


even, continuous rows 
of equal depth across 
the entire field, and / 
does not waste high- 


price seed. Equipped ¢ /yjaeay Bats hay Ghee Ae 
ron yates ! 


with the famous Van | |¥% 
BruntAdjustableGate}{//) 
Force Feed that com- |) /' 
pels the seed to leave 
seed box in continuous 
streams. No bunching 
or choking in the feeds. 


Merely shift feed 
gauge levers. to regulate amount sown. 








Big Book Free 


Better Farm 
Implements and 
How to Use Them 


America must pro- 
duce more food. Labor- 
saving implements will 
play an important part 
in increased crop pro- 
duction. 

This book tells all 
about a full line of la- 














bor-saving farming im- 
-plements. Tells how to 
adjust and operate many of them. A practical 
farm implement encyclopedia. Worth dollars. 
Illustrates and describes the following machines: 
Walking and Riding Plows, Tractor Plows, Disc 
Plows, Disc Harrows, Spring Tooth and Spike 
Tooth Harrows, Corn and Cotton Planters and 
Drills, Listers, Alfalfa and Beet Tools, Grain Drills 
and Seeders, Riding and Walking Cultivators, 
Lister Cultivators, Mowers, Side Rakes, Loaders, 
Sweep Rakes and Stackers, Hay Presses, Grain and 
Corn Binders, Corn Cutters, Stalk Cutters, Kaffir 
Headers, Manure Spreaders, Portable and Inside 
Cup Elevators, Corn Shellers,Wagons, Farm 
Trucks and Buggies. This big book will be sent 
FREE if you state the implements in which you are 
interested and ask for Package X-20. 






desired. 
Write for free booklet. 





No clogging up in gumbo, muddy, sticky or 
ground without skipping, puts the seed in trashg soils. 


Notice the adjustable spring 
steel scrapers. 

The Van Brunt 

s Een, Single Dise was 
the first ever 
designed that 
= would do the work 
right under such conditions. 
Grass seed attachment 
can be furnished for any 
Van Brunt Grain Drill. It 
sows broadcast or drills as 


(om TRADE MARE OF COLQLITY 
Se es © oD ee 


Uniformity in 
Implement 
Manufacture 


means much to you. 
You want to feel safe 
that every implement 
you buy is up to stand- 
ard. Getting implements 
whose quality and work- 
manship is up to stand- 
ard is a matter for your 
serious consideration. 

Specialization — dif- 
ferent factories for dif- 
ferent classes of tools, 
each directed by special- 
ists pre-eminent in their 
particular line—control 
of all the processes in the 
manufacture of imple- 
ments from the leading 
raw material used to the 
finished product; and 
rigid adherence to exact 
duplication of trial im- 
plements whose quali- 
ties have been fully test- 
ed in actual field work, 
all combine to make 
John Deere implements 
uniform in quality and 
design. 


JOHN DEERE, MOLINE, ILLINOIS 














an advertiser in 


When writin 


the reliability of all the the advertising it carries. 


to advertisers say: “‘I am writing you as 
he Progressive Farmer, which guarantees 
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Would you mix your 
cattle-feed with cotton? 


OU know that such a combination would be carried 
through the digestive tract without giving the milk- 
producing and fat-producing food a chance to be 

assimilated. The lint on old style hulls acts the same 
way. It forms a pad or cushion-like covering around 
the concentrates that prevents the digestive juices from 
extracting the full amount of protein. 


TRADE MARK 


U ATA 


HULLS 


LINTLESS 


contain no lint to clog or flux the digestive tract. They 
are digested and they allow the other forage to be di- 
gested the same as hay or any other roughage. 


When you mix your feed with Buckeye Hulls you know 
that you are using roughage that will help—not hinder— 
the meal, corn, oats, or whatever concentrate you prefer. 


Other Advantages 
2000 pounds of real roughage to No tvach or dust. 
the ton—not 1500. Easy to handie because sacked. 
Cost much less per ton. They mix we‘l with other forage. 
Go much farther. They take less space in the barn, 
Mr. C. K. Henderson, Aizen, S. C., says: 
that he would rather have Duckeye Hulls than any others. 


He uses Buckeye Bulls altogether—scys they are 
cheaper and betier. 


To secure the best results and to develop the ensiiage edor, wet the hulls 
thoroughly twelve hours before feeding. li is easy to do this by 
wetting them down night and morning for the next feeding. If at any time 
this cannot be done, wet down at least thirty minutes. If you prefer to 
feed the hulls dry, use only Aalf as much by bulk as of old style hulls. 


Book of Mixed Feeds Free 


Gives the right formula for every combination of feeds used in the 
South. Tells how much to feed for maintenance, for milk, for fat- 
tening, for work. Describes Euckeye Hulls and gives directions for 
using them properly. Send for your copy to the nearest mill. 


Det. A The Buckeye Cotton Oil Co. peo. A 


Atlanta Birmingham Greenwood Little Rock 
Augusta Charlotte Jackson Macon 


Memphis 
Seima 
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HERE are 

no secrets 
or “processes” 
in the making 
of Velvet. We 
wish every smoker 
couldsee howNature ’ 
herself brings out all ;. 
of Velvet’s richness, \\ i \ 
mildness and mel- 
lowness. Butanyhow / 
you can ¢asteallthose {i 
things in every pipe- 
ful of Velvet. 
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SMOOTHEST 
SMOKING TOBACCO 


oe 


Varese! 





Loscmtorss-sarcnees 


S TUDY the ca- 
“reer of the man 
whose life is an 
open book, an’ you'll 
find it mighty 
helpful readin’. 
Velvet’s history is 
an open book we’re 
proud forthe world 
to read. 
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D ON’ T forget the big saving on three and five-year subscriptions 


to The Progressive Farmer: 


One year, 52 issues, $1.00 Three years, 156 issues, $2 00 
Two years, 104 issues, 1.50 Five years, 260 issues, 3.00 
Ten years, 520 issues, $5.00—less than Ic. per copy. 











LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY 








CO-OPERATIVE SHIPPING OF 
HOGS AND CATTLE 


A Pian Which Mississippi Farmers 
Have Made Successful and Profit- 
able and Which All Other States 
Should Adopt 


HIRTY-FOUR counties in Mis- 
sissippi have already success- 


fully started the codperative 
shipping of hogs and cattle, while 
other counties are making prepara- 
tion to begin. 

The plan is simple enough. The 
county agent is usually the leader, 
and as soon as farmers who have a 
sufficient number of marketable hogs 
to make a carload get in touch with 
him by telephone, post card or seeing 
him, he names a shipping day, and 
either puts notices in county papers 
or otherwise notifies those who have 
listed livestock for shipment, of the 
appointed day. It usually takes 100 
to 115 hogs: averaging around 160 
pounds to make a 36-foot carload, and 
from 35 to 45 head of cattle. 

On the appointed shipping day the 
farmers who have listed livestock for 
shipment bring it into the stock pefis, 
and deliver it to the county agent or 
other leader who is handling the 
shipment. In the case of cattle, the 
farmer is given a receipt for so many 


the fact that it takes 10 pounds to 
break the stock yard scales. That is, 
if a hog weighs 158 pounds say, the 
scales only show him as weighing 
150. Also, the selling expense is from 
two to three times the usual charges 
where each man’s hogs are weighed 
and sold separate. 

The second method and the one 
most used in Mississippi, is that of 
grading the hogs at shipping point. 
The following four grades have been 
found practicable: Grade No. 1 con- 
sists of all smooth, fat hogs, 190 
pounds up; No. 2, smooth, fat hogs 
from 145 to 180 pounds; No. 3, from 
110 to 140 pounds; No. 4, 110 down, 
In using these grades the hogs are 
not only graded according to weight, 
but according to quality. For in- 
stance, a hog weighing 200 pounds, 
if not a smooth, fat marketable hog 
would be put back to classes 2 or 3 
or in the case of a poor rough sow, 


maybe No. 4. In shipping to most 
markets, crop-eared hogs are kept 
out of grades one and two, be- 


cause buyers regard them as range 
hogs. The big markets buy hogs on 
the looks of the hog more than any 
other one thing. In other words, 
practically no hogs are guaranteed 
corn-fed, but are sold on their gener- 
al appearance. By grading the hogs 
at shipping point, in addition to com- 

















A FINE GROWTH OF WHITE CLOVER 
Bermuda Grass and White Clover Make an Excellent 
tions of 


head of cattle with such and such a 
mark. Each man’s stuff is marked 
with a different mark and is sold and 
weighed separately at the stock 
vards. 


Two Methods of Shipping 


HERE. are two general methods of 
shipping hogs codperatively in 
Mississippi at the present time. First 
the method of marking each man’s 


hogs at shipping point and having 
them sold separately at the stock 
yards. The hogs are marked by using 


different colors of marking paint 
on different parts of the hog’s 
body, or by the use of a pair of 


fetlock clippers (practically the same 
as barber’s clippers, only coarser) and 
the clipping the different farmers’ 
hogs on different places on their 
body. For instance, one man’s hogs 
are clipped on the back, another, on 
the rump, others on hams, sides, 
shoulders, etc. This method of mark- 
ing each man’s hogs is used very 
little in Mississippi for several rea- 
sons. In the first place, more than 
30 farmers are represented in the av- 
erage shipment in Mississippi. A re- 
cent car from a Mississippi point had 
46 shippers in it. Again, in large 
shipments there are sometimes near- 
ly a hundred farmers who bring hogs 
to ship in three or four cars, in ail of 
which cases the marking of each 
man’s hogs 1s impracticable. Where 
each man’s hogs are weighed and 
sold separately at the stock yards, 
considerable weight is lost because of 


Pasture Combination in Most Sec- 
the South 


Missions being saved, the grading 
furnishes a great demonstration of 
what it takes to make first-class mar- 
ket hogs. This has done a great deal 
to improve the quality of hogs ship- 
ped out. 

Other important matters to keep 
in mind in shipping hogs will be 
discussed in next week’s Progres:ive 
Farmer. T. M. PATTERSON. 

Agricultural College, Miss. 





How a Bank Helps Farmers Get 
Pure-bred Hogs 
HE First National Bank of Fitz- 
gerald, Ga., is rendering its farmer- 
patrons a-distinct service by furnish- 
ing the pure-bred stock needed for a 
start in hog-raising. The plan as set 
forth by the bank is as follows: 


“It is the purpose of the First 


National Bank to continue dis- 
tributing these pure-bred hogs. 


Under its plan of distribution each 
farmer agrees to return three pigs 
from the first litter and in turn 
this increase will be distributed, 
and therefore in a short time we 
will be able to give all our friends 
a pair of hogs. 

“The First National Bank be- 
lieves the introduction of pure- 
bred livestock 1s going to lift us 
over boll weevil destruction and 
make this one of the richest sec- 
tions of the country, and this 
bank is glad to make this contri- 
bution to the welfare of our sec- 
tion.” 
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Alfalfa Recutting 
Attachment 

















seads of cases cut down 

a HALF! Thousands of farm- 

ers are selling their No. 1 hay, 

milling off - grades. shey re 
a 


making the grandest alf 
chop; ttening hogs, cattle, 
sheep, ses! 


poultry an pur 
making it cheaply, easily, with 
cur famous patented Recutter 





pea vines, oats andrve. Biggest 
uaranteed capacity! 1200 to 2700 
5. per hour. 600 to 900 Ibs. of 
meal per hour with Junior Mill (run 


wiih 6 to. 8b. p. engine). Cracks peas, corn and beans. 
SM nite 


ALLEY ritte 
m s SIZES 
able automatically feeds cutte: 


-SEVEN 
simplifies silo filling. Grip Hook Force Feed 
from one tothree men. Makes Fichest Sooniiesuswe uke 
tonnage. 
Blower built Independent of cutter. Le’ f i 
oF slow, the speed of kni“e shaft Tooncncnned He beltte 


peed. 
out, and waste time, 
. money, power. Patented low- ° 





















pulley <a in 

higes ir faster, 
pn. a oe cleaner. Saves 1-6 
Ley fa) to1-4 power costs 

en ee | Powerfully built. A 
a 4 fourth heavier with 








wonderful record for 
long service. Write 
for ‘latest catalog and 
sample of chop to 
Parlin & Orendorff 
; low Co., 
e t. Louis, Mo., 
and Dallas, Tex., or Smalley Mfg. Co., Dept. 49, 
Manitowoc, Wis. 


rue INDIANA SILO 


Fifty thousand are now in 
use on the finest farms in 
America. 

I£ you are going to buy a silo 
—this satisfactory service ren= 
dered everywhere—should be 
of special interest to you. 

The cost of all materials is 
advancing like the price of 

wheat and corn. 

Why not save money by 

contracting for your silo 

now. It undoubtedly will cost you more 
next spring or summer. 

Let us send you our proposition—to con=- 
tract now for your silo and deliver it later. 

We still have openings for a limite 
ec number of farmer agents. 


INDIANA SILO CO. 
670 Union Building, ANDERSON, INDIANA, 
670 Exchange Building, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
670 Indiana Building, DES MOINES, IOWA, 
670 Livestock Ex. Bldg., FT. WORTH, TEX. 


LESPEDEZA 
SEED SAVER 


Saves two to 10 bushels of seed per acre. Lespedeza 
seed is worth about $35 a bushel. The saving on one 
acre will more than pay its cost. 
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Can be attached to any standard mower in 
five minutes. No holes to drill. Use mower 
wrench. Two sizes, 44% and 5 feet. Only 
$12. Satistaction guaranteed. Give make 


The above price is sub- 
without notice as we have 
supply. Mail your order 


COLE SEED SAVER CO.. 
Newbern, Tennessee. 


and size of mower. 
ject to advance 
only a limited 
before advances 














ALFALFA 


AMERICAN NORTHERN GROWN 
For fifteen years our advice concerning the seeding 
and care of Alfalfa meadows, and our seed for sowing 
them, have been standard—the best that was to be 
had. The catalog tells how, and prices the seed, 
not Turkestan, ‘‘Dwarf Alfalfa,” which we refuse to 
handle, but the best of American grown seed, ine 
cluding usually Montana, Idaho, and the great 
Dakota 30,” which rivals the Grimm itself, 
GRIMM ALFALFA Next to Hansen's Siberian, 
F . the greatest variety grown 
in America. We have the genuine; also limited 
amounts of the Siberian. 
Sampie and prices on request. 
Wine SEED Co., Box235 MECHANICSBURG, O. 
The House of Quality and Moderate Prices. 





Witches 


lervraces 


ay7/" Grade roads, build dykes, levees wit 
? Oe Farm Ditcher 
ei KA and Grader 

Works in any soil. Makes V-sh: 
ditch or cleans ditches up to four tent 
deep. Allsteel, Reversible. Adjustable. 
} mond for free book and our proposition. 

lensboro Ditcher & Grader Co., t 

Box 281 Owensboro, —- 













Tag your stock—best and cheapest means of 
identification for Hogs, Sheep and Cattle. 
Name, address and number stamped on tags. 
Catalog and samples free on request. 

F.&. Purch & Co., 184 W. Haurea St. Chicago 








“LEST WE FORGET“ - 











ON’T sow clover seed on boggy or 

wet land. 

Legumes will not do well on poor 
or drouthy soils, or poor stiff soils. 

A rough, loose, open soil will. not 
give good germination of clover’and 
vetch seed. 

Now is the time to break up any‘sod 
on which winter wheat or rye is to 
be sown. 

Has the graveyard of your local 
church been cleaned up and put in 
good order? 

Remember that crimson clover, bur 
clover and vetch require different 
kinds of inoculating bacteria. 

Clover seed are small, and unless 
the soil is thoroughly prepared and 
made mellow and firm, the seed can 
not be expected to germinate well. 

Well drained, loamy soils, -ontain- 
ing’a sufficient quantity of humus, in- 
variably give the best results in grow- 
ing clovers and vetches. Give them a 
chance to make good. 

Hairy vetch is a splendid winter 
legume, makes one of our best hay 
crops. This combination will grow 
on almost any farm in the south and 
deserves careful consideration as an 
early hay crop. 

One of the greatest drawbaéks to 
growing crimson clover successfully 
is in getting pure seeds. Get some 
samples from different seedsmen and 
have your state department of agri- 
culture make a count for weed seed 
and a test for germination. ~ 

There is no excuse for a farmer 
habitually letting his stock get out 
and run over and destroy crops that 
belong to neighbors; and having first 
tried friendly protests, any man is 
justified in using the law to prevent 
this. 

We suppose you have been protect- 
ing your horses and cattle from flies, 
but if you have not, get fly nets for 
your horses and at least protect the 
milking stock you have by using one 
of the numerous prepared sprays on 
the market. Keep up the milk flow, 
as this means more food for sale 
at high war prices. 

Now is a good time to overhaul the 
the farm auto. Drain all oil from the 
crank-case and wash out the dirt 
and sediment with kerosene, grind the 
valves, see that all bearings are prop- 
erly adjusted, that the cooling system 
is not clogged and is free from sedi- 
ment, and that all bolts and nuts are 
tight. Then give the car a good bath, 
using prepared auto soap on greasy 
parts, and if necessary give it several 
coats of good paint. 

Here is a thing that ought to be 
stopped, and that is the nailing of 
signs and posters on trees, fences and 
outbuildings along country roads. We 
know some people who allow their 
barns and outbuildings to be covered 
with circus posters in return for two 
or three tickets to the show. Let’s 
paint our outbuildings and fences and 


any other make of firearms. 
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Choose YOUR Reminéton 


be S fedtol hater your favorite form of shooting, here is the arm for it— 
whether it is the Autoloading Shotgun or Pump Gun; and in Rifles, 
everything from the light .22 single shot (not illustrated) to the high 
power .35, in both Autoloading and Slide Action Repeating models. 


A complete series of arms enjoying nation-wide approval never equalled by 
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As for Ammunition, everybody knows and likes “Arrow” and “ Nitro 
Club” (the steel lined “speed shells”)— the “New Club” (black powder)— 
and Remington UMC Metallic Cartridges, made in all calibers and loads 


for every make of rifle, pistol or revolver. 
Sold by Sporting Goods Dealers in Your Community 


Clean and oil your gun with REM OIL, thé combination 
Powder Solvent, Lubricant and Rust Preventive 


THE REMINGTON ARMS UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO., Inc. 
Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition in the World 
Woolworth Building, New York 
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then “jump on” the first man that 
tries to make them look like patch- 
work by tacking up signs. Then, too, 
we guess the trees look well enough 
the way the Almighty made them. 





Weights of Seeds of Legumes to 
Make a Bushel 






AMOS ..0.%s000% 60 Ibs. clover (unhulled) 25 Ibs, 
Alsike clover .... 60 Ibs, Melilotus, sweet clo- 
Bur clover (in ver (hulled)... 60 Tbs, 
burs) ... 10 or 11 Ibs, Peanuts ... 22 to 28 Ibs. 
Canada field peas 60 Ibs, Red clover....... 60 Ibs. 
RUDMDPOR. o6.55 5-40 60 Ths. Soy beans......0- 60 Ibs. 
Crimson clover... 60 Ds. White clover..... 60 Ibs. 
zespedeza, or Japan VORMOS s ciccosas 60 Ibs. 





Dates for Seeding Legumes 














Abfatia (11) .ccdescccesssscncccesec Sept. to Oct. 15 
Alfalfa (Spring)... .ccceceeeecesvcces *“Mch. to Apr. 15 
FS Pre rere y Sept. to Oct. 15 
I Ferrer ree Aug. to Oct. 15 
Canada fleld peas......cscccccccosses Feb. to Mar. 15 
oe ee Re reer rer CET ee May to July 15 
Crimson clover....... ia ea Sore wa Bala Sept. to Oct. 15 
Lespedeza (Japan clover...........++. Mar. and Apr. 
PROTONS. 6 5 o5900s0s0 Mar. to Apr. 15 
Peanuts... May to July 1 

Red clover Sept. to Oct. 15 
Soy beans. May to July 10 
White clov Sept. and Oct. 

Velvet Beans ean . April to June 

VeteheS. ..cccccccccccecs ace tute veges Sept. to Oct. 15 

























Our hay caps save hay and al- 
falfa from rain and mildew. 
Prevent sun bleaching. Allow 
hay to cure properly without 
too much drying. Made of cotton canvass 
shed heaviest rains—dew-proof. Pay 
back cost many times. Our location 
makes possible low prices. Also 
covers—tarpaulins— tents ac 
money-saving prices. 
Prompt shipment—satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Write 
for prices and catalog. 
Atlanta Tent & 
Awning Co. 
. “wy Box 4-c Atlanta, Ga, 
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ba 
;, Youcan grind your onw meal and make 
money grinding for your neighbors. 
This is the most successful mill on the 
market. Produces 95% pure, whole- 
ome meal. Write for price and particulars. 


Corn Mill Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 

















Clover means rich land, rich land means 
paying crops. 











Books for Farmers 


For list of best books. on all 
farm subjects, consult our “Ref- 
erence Special,’ February 17, 
1917, or write us for any infor- 
mation. We-shall be glad to 
help any reader. 


a J 

















The best way to get every farmer in your 
neighborhood working together along all pro- 
gressive lines is to get every one of them 
reading the livest and most progressive farm 
paper you know. We don't say The Progres- 
sive Farmer. If you know a better one use it. 
But please help the best one you know. 
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GAZETTE 


, ITH IERN rm) pn RIM Warcaiau 


“You can tell by a man’s farm whether 
he reads it or not.” 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY BY 


The Progressive Farmer Company, 
(Incorporated under the laws of North Carolina.) 


OFFICES: 

Birmingham, Ala., 1702 Fourth Ave.; Raleigh, N. C., 119 W. Hargett St.; 
Memphis, Tenn., Randolph Blidg.; Dallas, Texas, Slaughter Bldg. 
ADVERTISING OR  SUBSCRIP- 

DRESSED TO EITHER OFFICE. ENTERED AT 
ONT BIRMINGHAM, ALA., UNDER THE ACT OF 
MARCH 3, 1879. 
CLARENCE POB, 
TAIT BUTLER, . 
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ee oe t 25 to 30 cents a pound is mighty 
expensive. Better get it from the air by means 
of the clovers, rather than in sacks. 





Y ALL means make a start with the clovers this 

fall. If you have never grown them before, 
start on a small scale at first, but for the land’s 
sake, start. 





‘DITOR Clarence Poe will speak at count; 
Farmers’ Union picnics next month as follows 
iredell Test Farm, August 4; Mapleville, Franklin 
County, August 23; Muddy Creek, Forsyth County, 
August 25. 





WE BELIEVE practically all our Southern ex- 
periment stations have published valuable 
bulletins on the clovers, and our readers are 
urged to write for these. The United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., also 
has for free distribution valuable publications 
dealing with bur, crimson and white clovers. 
Write for them. 





HE State Council of the Farmers’ Union does 

well to petition Congress “to give manufac- 
turers of farm machinery equal privileges with 
manufacturers of munitions in the matter of get- 
ting supplies, to the end that our farmers may 
produce the world’s food supply next year.” This 
is an important matter in which all farmers and 
farmers’ organizations should interest themselves. 





HE Executive Committee of the North Carolina 

Farmers’ Union meeting in Asheville last week 
voted to hold the next state meeting in Winston- 
Salem, Wednesday and Thursday, November 14 
and 15. Wilson and Asheville also received votes 
in the final balloting. The National Union meets 
in Jonesboro, Ark., November 20. The State Coun- 
cil at this session also took strong grounds in 
favor of taxing dogs so as to make way for North 
Carolina to become the great sheep-raising state 
it ought to be; petitioned Congress in behalf of a 
heavier tax on excess profits as “the most just and 
least burdensome of all war taxes;” also for an 
international conference to adjust cotton tare; 
urged farmers to protest against increased fertil- 
iver prices; and made plans to vigorously combat 
efforts of the railroads for astounding increases 
in North Carolina freight rates. The unorganized 
farmers of North Carolina may thank their stars 
that there is an organization ever on the alert to 
look after their interests in such matters as these, 
but they should be ashamed if they do 
something to support such an organization. 


not do 





VERY farmer ought to read the 
issue telling how 
Callison, 
gin. As 


in this 
farmers of 
own cotton 


article 
successfully the 
S. C., own and operate their 
we have said before, we do not believe in 
starting a coOperative cotton gin in a neighbor- 
hood which is already abundantly supplied with 
cotton ginning equipment and where the ginners 
are charging only fair rates. Wherever charges 
are extortionate, however, or wherever a new gin 
is needed in order to serve cotton growers ade- 
quately, farmers should look into the matter of 
establishing and operating such a gin on the codp- 
erative basis. In some cases, too, it may be possi- 
ble to buy out gins already in ration without 
paying unreasonable prices and put them on the 
“patronage dividend” plan. It may not be amiss to 
say again that the “patronage dividend” plan is as 
follows: after setting aside a reasonable reserve, 
divide out all profits among the persons who furn- 
ished the patronage for the enterprise, a certain 
per cent on what they have paid being returned to 


ope 


stockholders and one-half this per cent 
turned to non-stockholders. In other 
12 per cent dividend is “declared stockholder- 
patrons on the basis of patronage, then a 6 per 
cent dividend will be paid to non-stockholders on 


the basis of patronage. 


being re- 
words, it 


The Clovers Will Succeed in Your 


Section 





T HAS been only a few years since we doubted 

the advisability of attempting to grow clovers 
in the Cotton Belt, doubters no 
Experience and observation have abso- 
lutely proved to us that.on practically any well 
drained soil anywhere in the Cotton Belt east of a 
line down through Oklahoma City and Fort Worth 
bur and crimson clover will succeed. 


but we are 
longer. 


Where these crops have not already been suc- 


* 
cessfully grown, we suggest trying them on a 


small scale only at first. Put in an acre or a half 
acre, being extremely careful to follow the sug- 
eestions this regard 
Then if you succeed with this 
small initial planting, and you will succeed if you 
carefully 
your 


given elsewhere on page in 


to getting stands. 


follow instructions, you can increase 


acreage next year. This increase in acreage 
should be continued until all the cotton land to go 
in corn the next spring is planted in crimson clov- 
er, and all pasture 


white clover. 


lands are planted to bur or 
Give the clovers a fair trial and they 


ceed. 


will suc- 
And once they are growing successfully on 
your farm, you are on the way to doubled yields 
and trebled profits. 





Getting Stands of Clover: Five Sugges- 
tions — 


ROBABLY the most serious problem met with 
by beginners in growing clover is that of get- 
ting and holding good stands. Particularly has 

this been true with bur and crimson clovers. The 

following suggestions will, we believe, be of help: 
I 

In beginning with crimson 

would use eighteen to twenty pounds of 

clover seed per acre, and double this 
seed in the chaff. Insufficient or 
tion generally causes the 


Use plenty of seed. 
clover we 
amount of 
irregular inocula- 
death of some plants the 
first year clover is planted, and if we err at all let 
it be on the side of too thick rather than too thin 
planting. After we have our soils well inoculated 
and know more about growing the crop, lesser 
amounts of seed, twelve to fifteen pounds per acre 
may be used. In planting bur clover we would use 
not less than four bushels per acre in the bur, and 


five or six bushels will probably be better. 
Plant on a firm seed bed. Because of the danger 
of covering the seed too deep, we would never 


plant clover on freshly plowed land. If the land is 
to be plowed, let the work be done several weeks 
in advance 
settle A clean cultivated cotton 
field is a splendid place to plant clover, 


of planting time, so that the rains may 
and firm the soil. 
merely 
sowing the seed broadcast and covering them with 
a spring-tooth cultivator or wide heel-sweep. 
Where it can be done, a corrugated roller or culti- 
packer run over the land after plowing is of great 
help in fining the soil about the seeds and thus 
promoting germination. 
ill 
Plant at the right time. Since planting dates 
will range from August in the upper South to as 
late as October and even November along the 
Coast, it 


Gulf 


is evident that each farmer must study 


his location and plant accordingly. To serve as a 
guide we are printing on page 6 a map that shows 
approximately the best planting dates. With this 
as a guide, we should say that the first time there 
“season” 


is a good in the ground between the dates 


belt or 


given for each zone will be the time to 


plant. Planting much later than the dates given is 
likely to result in winter-killing; pfanting much 
earlier may result in loss of stands because of hot, 


dry weather. 


IV 
Inoculate for crimson clover. Unless we are 
certain that crimson, red, white, alsike, or hop 
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clover has successfully grown on the land during 


the past few years, the surest way we know to fail 


with crimson clover is not to inoculate. Inocula- 


tion may be done with one of the dependable arti- 
ficial cultures now on the market or with soil from 
where crimson, red, white, alsike or hop clover has 


=f eee h pe 
been successiuilly. 


Vv 


Boil bur clover seed one minute. 


grown 


The tough, 
hard bur sprrounding bur clover seed keeps the 
soil moisture from coming in close contact with 
ethe seed, and for this reason the germination of 
‘bur clover seed has often been slow and unsatis- 
factory. Mr. A. D. McNair, of the Farm Manage- 
ment Division of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, has discovered that boiling bur clover 
seed for one minute practically insures quick germ- 
He tells us how to do this on page 9 of 
this issue. 


ination. 





The Cheapest Fertilizer in the World 


OOR-LAND farmers are poor 
financially and poor in methods. 


farmers, poor 

This is true 
and will always be Con- 
rich-land farmers average high in yields 


the world over, so. 
versely, 
and are well off financially, and this, too, will 


always be so. 
The biggest economic problem of the average 
farmer is how to double yields without corre- 


When he 


has done this, he is on the road to prosperity. 


spondingly increasing production costs. 


Commercial fertilizers are of great value when 
rightly used, but the man who depends upon them 
headed for failure. They 
and necessary to our 
soils; they furnish nitrogen, but at a cost far too 
high compared with that the legumes—peas, beans 
and the clovers—bring down from the air above us. 

Here, then, in the legumes, is the key to the 
Southern farmer’s golden opportunity. An acre 
of good crimson clover or velvet beans will con- 
tain seventy-five pounds of nitrogen 
the air, and this is 


solely is furnish no 


humus, humus is vitally 


from 
equal to 500 pounds of nitrate 
of soda, or 1,250 pounds of cottonseed meal. In 
addition, the humus added to the soil when these 
crops are plowed under gives us the 
And, peas and 
beans may be grown with our corn crops without 
injury’ to the corn, and clover grows in the winter 
and early spring and is ready to plow under by 
April to fertilize the crop following. 

The Progressive Farmer 


taken 


best drouth 


insurance known. furthermore, 


believes the legume 
route is the route to big crops and prosperity. 


Are you traveling it? 





Clover Seed Are Not High-priced 


RIMSON quoted at from 
twenty to forty cents a pound, against prices 

of from twelve to twenty cents a year ago; 

bur clover at $1.25 to $1.50 a bushel, against prices 
last year of from seventy-five cents to $1. In oth- 
er words, clover seed prices have risen from 50 to 
5 per cent. Now 
compare with other commodities. 
Corn 


clover seed are 


let us see how these increases 
a year ago was quoted at slightly over $la 


bushel at many points in the — 


today prices 
.20 to $2.50. Cot- 
almost exactly doubled during the 

increases 


on the same markets run from $2 
ton prices have 
and 
the 


great. 


year, price on nearly everything 


else farmer produces have been 


nearly as 


These being the facts, can we not afford to pay 
even double prices for clover seed if the clover 
crop will help us to double our yield of corn to 
sell at double prices? Clover seed may look high- 
priced, but comparatively they are not. 





A Thought for the Week 


UBTRACT hard work from life, and in a few 

months it will have gone to pieces. 

next to the grace of God in the heart, is the 
greatest promoter of morality, the greatest power 
for civilization.—Dr. S. C. Armstrong. 


Labor, 
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A Variety of Comment 


ARMERS ought to learn a lesson from organ- 
ized labor in the matter of price maintenance. 
After a labor union sets a certain price for 

work, the man who works for less is regarded as 
an enemy of the workingman’s cause and de- 
nouncéd as a “scab.” Yet in numberless cases 
farmers who have some surplus product or by- 
product to sell, will sell it for less than cost of 
production, thereby injuring themselves and their 
fellows. On this point a dairyman writes us as 
follows: 


“Tt seems to me there is one thing you do 
not agitate as much as you should, and that is 
the matter of prices for dairy products, in par- 
ticular butter. We are in the butter business 
and cannot supply the demand at 55 cents a 
pound, but we know of plenty of fair butter 
being sold for-as low as 30 cents a pound. 
From long experience I know there is no profit 
in this section at 30 cents, and to my mind it 
is suicidal for farmers to offer it.” 

x * x 
Probably the biggest reason why farmers cheat 
themselves by selling products for less than the 
market price is simply ignorance of- conditions. 
On this point it is well to reprint what Prof. J. F. 
Dugegar said recently: 
“A single instance coming within the writer’s 
observation within the present year and be- 
fore hogs reached the present high prices 
shows the importance of taking any steps nec- 
essary to insure competition among buyers. 
In the country around a certain city, buyers 
bought hogs from intelligent farmers at 8 
cents per pound at about the same time farm- 
ers in another community who had established 
a ‘market day’ were getting about 11 cents per 
pound. . . . . . while another farmer in 
the same community where hogs had sold lo- 
cally for 8 cents shipped a carload to one of 
the large hog markets and netted about 12 
cents per pound.” 
x oe 


Mr. A. P. Spencer of the Florida Extension Ser- 
vice is doing good work by urging farmers to buy 
peanut pickers. As he says: 


“The usual cost of picking peanuts is from 
20 to 30 cents a bushel where the work is done 
by hand. Machine pickers can do the same 
work for about,10 cents a bushel. The me- 
chanical pickers cost from $350 to $400 and will 
last several years. Whenever the acreage will 
justify the purchase of a machine, farmers 
should secure it.” 


Mr. Spencer should have added ‘that when one 
man’s peanut acreage is not large enough to jus- 
tify the purchase of such a machine, the acreage 
of several near neighbors may be. This is a good 
place for codperation. 

oe 


Mr. W. R. Dixon is one Farmers’ Union leader 
who keeps emphasizing the value of this form of 
cooperation. “Why,” he asks, “should one burden 
himself with a heavy outlay to provide ail the 
needed tools when the burden can just as well be 
distributed among a number with the same satis- 
factory results?” And then he makes this practi- 
cal suggestion about one form of codperative own- 
ership that may suit certain conditions: 


“If you do not want a partnership owner- 
ship, let one buy a corn planter, another a 
drill, another a mower, another a land roller, 
and so on down the list. Then lerid back and 
forth, and you get the same results. But make 
it coGperative; decide in advance just what 
tool each is to buy, and get everything that 
will reduce your expense and increase your 
yield. One or two or three hundred dollars 
saved on equipment could well be invested in 
livestock and other crying necessities on many 
farms. 

“It is safe to say that no other class of peo- 
ple in the country carry as much ‘dead’ capital 
as do the farmers—the very class who can 
least afford it. The logical way to release this 
capital and put it to work is through codpera- 
tive purchase of equipment.” 

a 


It is a pity that more county papers do not in- 
cerest themselves in the farmers’ marketing prob- 
lems. One paper which does so is the Carthage 
News, which makes this useful suggestion—cne 
which might well have had attention in our recent 
“Marketing Special.” Says the News: 





“Potatoes have been offered on this market 
and have not sold readily, for the simple rea- 
son that proper care and forethought was not 
exercised by the producer. Instead of arrang- 
ing beforehand with the dealers and supply- 
ing them with the quantity needed at the time 
desired, the producer will load up and drive 
to town just any old day and rather expect the 
dealer to take his load regardless of local con- 
ditions. Often, perhaps, the dealer is in receipt 
of a sufficient shipment at this particular time, 
to supply his needs and has no storage room. 
Make arrangements beforehand, handle good 
stuff, put it in good marketable shape, deliver 
when needed and you can find a market most 
always.” 

ee 

This is a case where the use of the telephone 
would. have helped the individual farmer having 
potatoes to sell. The best plan of all, however, is 
to have a marketing agent for the neighborhood. 
Such a man would not only have known when the 
local market was poor, but ‘he .would have 
known what better markets were open to farmers 
in that section. 

e % at 

A writer in an exchange tells how one family 
coveting earnestly the best gifts,” moved into a 
new neighborhood and wrought a veritable trans- 
formation of its life. First came a literary society, 
with public meetings of an educational character: 
“Then they initiated a series of lectures and en- 
tertainments, varied in their character, and largely 
attended, and certainly they were profitable, for 
they set the people to thinking. Then they saw 
our need of a public hall and kept that enterprise 
before the people until one ample in size, to meet 
our needs for years to come, was secured.” In 
thousands of neighborhoods throughout the South 
it is possible to leaven the whole lump through 
just such a little leaven of leadership as this 
family showed. 


o 
Medical Inspection of School Children 
Needed 


R. William M. Jones, one of the South’s most 

efficient county health officers, emphasizes 

one feature of educational work not stressed 
in our Educational Edition. This is medical in- 
spection of schools and school children. What 
such inspection should embrace is indicated by Dr. 
Jones as follows: 


“ 


1. Inspection of buildings as to light, heat, fire escapes, 
etc 

2. Inspection of grounds, as to the source of the water 
supply, and how the same is dispensed (whether from a 
common dipper or individual cup); the relation of the privy 
(if there is one) to the well, and the possibility of contam- 
ination, etc. 

3. Physical examination ef the children—eyes, ears, nose, 
throat, and skin. 

Of course, the most important work is that of 
discovering diseases of the eyes, ears, nose, and 
throat. Statistics prove that out of each 100 aver- 
age children 50 have defective teeth, 30 enlarged 
tonsils and adenoids, and 25 defective sight, while 
25 suffer from defective nutrition. Thousands of 
children are now being blamed for backwardness 
or indifference in schools when the whole trouble 
comes from these preventable diseases. As Dr. 
Jones says: 

“Even defective nutrition is due in a large 
per cent of the cases to enlarged tonsils and 
adenoids or defective teeth. It is clearly 
shown that through proper health work the 





WRITE TO YOUR CONGRESSMAN 


HERE are not many farmer representa- 
tives in Washington, and the only way 
farmers can make their influence ade- 

quately felt is by letter. We said last week 
that farmers should write urging Congressmen 
to put the war tax on excess profits of great 
corporations, rather than on the masses of the 
people. Now there is another thing to ask 
for: Manufacturers of farm tools and ma- 
chinery are having difficulty in getting steel 
and other supplies. Ask your Senators and 
Representatives to grant such manufacturers 
equal privileges with manufacturers of war 
munitions, both in getting raw material and in 
railroad shipping privileges. Food is as neces- 
sary as ammunition. A letter from you may 
prevent farm tools and machinery from being 
so scarce or high-priced next year when you 
need anything from plows to binders. 
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efficiency of the schools will be increased from 
15 to 20 per cent per annum.” 


Along with other plans for educational progress, 
medical inspection, embracing all these features 
mentioned by Dr. Jones, should never be over- 
looked. 

a 
See How Your Congressman Voted 


P IN Washington now there is printed a little 

monthly bulletin called “A Searchlight on 

Congress.” The first article in the latest 
number describes recent efforts to appoint clerks 
to eleven committees which actually or practically 
never meet and which therefore have no real need 
for clerks. In other words the plan was to take 
the people’s money to provide jobs for men 
who would not earn their pay. The Searchlight 
gives the line-up of Southerm Representatives in 
this matter as follows: 

Favoring the Plan to Hire Unnecessary Clerks 


Virginias—Carlin, Harrison; North Carolina.—Godwin, 
Hood, Pou, Steadman, Weaver, Webb; South Carolina,— 
Byrnes, Dominick, Stevenson, Whaley; Georgia.—Adamson, 
Bell, Brand, Larsen, Lee, Overstreet, Park, Vinson, Walker, 
Wise; Florida.—Kehoe, Sears; Tennessee.—Austin, Garrett, 
Houston, Moon; Alabama.—Burnett, Dent, Heflin, Huddle- 
ston, Steagall; Mississippi.—Harrison; Louisiana.—Aswell, 
Dupre, Estopinal, Lazaro, Sanders, Watkins, Wilson; Ar- 
kansas.—Caraway, Goodwin, Jacoway, Oldfield, Taylor, Till- 
man, Wingo; Oklahoma.—Carter, Chandler, Ferris, Hast- 
ings, MecClintic, McKeown; Texas.—Gregg, Hardy, MecLe- 
more, 

Opposing Plan to Employ Unnecessary Clerks: 


Virginia.—Holland, Sanders, Slemp, Watson; Nerth Car- 





olina.—Doughton; South Carolina.—Lever; Georgia.—How- 
ard; Fiorida.—Drane; Tennessee.—bLyrns, Fisher, Sims; 
Alabama.—A|mon, 3ankhead, Blackmon, Gray Oliver; 
Mississippi.—Collier, Quin, Sissons, Stephens, Venable; 





Louisiana.— f ns -+....} Oklahoma.—Mor- 
gan, Thompson; Texas.—Black, Blanton, Connally, Dies, 
Eagle, Garrett, Jones, -Mansfield, Bayburn, Slayden, Sum- 
mers, Wilson, Young. 


Not Voting. 

Virginia.—Bowers: North Carolina.—Kitchin, Robinson, 
Small; South Carolina.—Nicholls, Ragsdale; Tennessee,.— 
Hull, Padgett, Sells; Mississippi.—Candler, Humphreys; 
Louisiana.—Martin; Texas.—Buchanan, Garner, 


& 


Farmers Learning to Borrow From 


Federal Land Banks 


T IS gratifying to note the rapid increase in 

volume of loans by Federal Land Banks in the 

South, as shown by the July 15th statement. 
When we published the July Ist statement week 
before last, loans had been approved in Arkansas 
for only $25,200, and in North Carolina for only 
$90,000; in the next fortnight North Carolina’s to- 
tal increased to $307,405 and Arkansas’s to $442,- 
152.50. In the same two weeks’ period Virginia’s 
loans increased from $71,200 to $606,060; South 
Carolina’s from $495,550 to $564,690; Georgia’s from 
$70,900 to $136,960; Florida’s from $130,100 to $158,- 
430; Tennessee’s from $227,750 to $685,750; Ala- 
bama’s from $232,625 to $284,550; Mississippi’s 
from $365,940 to $392,930; and Texas’ from $1,248,- 
473 to $2,112,313, while loans in Oklahoma now to- 
tal $1,448,375. 

The benefits of borrowing through these Federal 
Land Banks have been frequently explained, but 
are not yet sufficiently appreciated. We think it 
well therefore to reprint this simple statement 
»f how the plan works from a circular just issued 
»y the Federal Farm Loan Board: 


« 
} 
5 


“A mortgage given for 36 years at 5 per cent 
may be wiped out during that length of time 
by annual payments equal to 6 per cent of the 
principal. The average interest rate on farm 
mortgages throughout the United States, un- 
der the old regime, has been 7.4 per cent. That 
rate was for interest alone, At the expiration 
of those mortgages the entire principal fell 
due. 

“Under the Farm Loan Act annual payments 
of only 6 per cent will take care of both the 
interest and principal and the borrower will 
never have his mortgage fall due, and never be 
compelled to meet any payment in excess of 6 
per cent of the principal. 

“Tt should be borne in mind that any borrower 
under this Act is permitted to pay off all or 
any part of his mortgage after it has run five 
years. So the borrower who takes his mort- 
gage for 36 years gets the benefit of smaller 
payments during the first five years and then 
has the privilege, after five years, of paying 
all or any part of it in amounts of $25 up on 
any interest paying date.” 

If a man has enough business ability to be sure 
that he can get more than 5 per cent profits out 
of money used in equipping or improving his farm, 
it will pay him to take advantage of these provis- 
ion. Or if he has already borrowed money and is 
paying more than 5 per cent interest, he should 
lose no time in getting the Federal Land Bank 
to take over his loan so as to enable him to get 
the 5 per cent rate. 

Write your nearest Federal Land Bank or the 
Federal Farm.Loan Board, Washington, D. C., for 
full information. 
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Our Farm Women 


Edited by MRS. W.N. HUTT 













































My Corn Said This Shoe 


but 


Fashion Said This One 


















Touchy Corns | 
and New Shoes i I 










may now be had with new 
shoes. Blue-jay makes it pos- 
sible. No need to wince from 





HE comfort of old shoes | 


newshoesnorfrown. Noneed 





LIGHTHEART LANE 


Where birds in he lges biosso7 ny, 
Their lyric notes repeat, 

i morning drips with melody 
Me.lifiuously sweet; 

Where bees from b rimming buttercups 
Ambrosial nectars drain— 

O ho, but let’s go loitering! 
O hey, for Lightheart Lane! 

Where ways stretch cool and shadowy 
To lure the laggard feet, 

And little winds leap laughingly 
Down ranxs of rippling wheat; 

Where wild blooms pelt the butterflies 


With gists of rosy rain— 
O ho, but let's go loitering! 
O hey, for Lightheart Lane! 


Let’s leave the clash and clamoring, 
The dust and din and heat; 

Let's quit the cramping sordidness 
And struggle of the street: 

For one full day of joyousness 
Let slip the gyns of pain— 

O ho, but let’s go loitering! 
O hey, for Lightheart Lane! 

—Hilton H. Greer. 













































Before getting a new pair of 
shoes be Soentr ee by using Blue- 
jay, ey and certain. Then, 
should a new corn come later, 
Blue-jay will bring instant relief. 

Most families have a package of 
Blue-jay Plasters at home, always 
ready. Relief is always handy, 
and instant. 

Paring never cures. Harsh 
liquids are harmful. Blue-jay re- 
moves the corns permanently, 
roots and all. Thefirst application 
removes 91 per cent. More stub- 
born cases require a second or 
third treatment. 

Wear new shoes—any shoes— 
with complete comfort. Forget’ 
your feet. Blue-jay points the 
way. Know tonight. 


BAUER & BLACK | | 
Chicago and New York 
Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. 






to undergo a period of pain. | 










Stops Pain—Ends Corns 
Sold by all druggists 
Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters 















Fight the High Cost of Living 
Biggestcannerbargainever 
offered. Holds 24 3-lb.cans; 

daily capacity 300 to 400 cans; 
equipped with IRON GRATES 
am for coal or wood; charcoal 
: fire-pot, smoke stack, 
can tongs, tipping cop- 
per, and wonderful 











OUR COMMUNITY FAIR 


What We Women Should Do for It 
and What It Should Do for Our 


Women 


OU are going to have a fair in your 


neighborhood this fall? Of course 
you are! Who doubts it for a sec- 
ond? 


That being settled, what are you 
going to do about it? Sit back and 
wonder why someone does not start a 
movement for it? Never! That is 
not your way of doing things, is it? 
But, someone says “The men ought to 
get up the fair.” Granted; and they 
will, too, if some of them realize,the 
need. If not, you must. Talk enthus- 
iastically about fairs with your own 
men folks and thus you may quicken 
their interest. If they do not warm 
to the idea, suppose you set the ball 
rolling yourself. 

First, talk about the fairs here, 
there and yonder, and everywhere 
you go remark that it would be splen- 
did to have one in your neighborhood 


this fall. That will set people think- 
ing. 
Next, bring the subject up at the 


club, or if it seems better, invite the 
women of your neighborhood to meet. 
When they do tell them what fun and 
profit it will be. 

Elect a central committee to make 
plans, and confer with the men. Send 
some good old married woman who 
knows men to speak before the Farm- 





book of instructions, 
a giving all recipes, all 
for only $12. 50. Withityoucan make$l0to 
$30 a day, saving surplus fruitand vegetables 
and canning it in glass or tin for the market 
or your own table. Canners all sizes and 
prices. All guaranteed—money back if not 
satisfied. Get our ofier of cash prizes for 
best work done on Majestic. 
Write todcy for fold.ur, or send $12.50 and get 
sta;ted in this pleasant, profitable work. 


CHATTANOOGA ROOFING & FOUNDRY CO. 
Bept: 16 Chattanooga, Tenn. 
















































SELF-OILING WINDMILL 
With ae re® TOR 
Keeping OUT pus T an RAIN = Toute IN Of. 


SPLASH OILING 
SYSTEM 










‘ The Lightest Breeze 
Oli SUPPLY 3 
REPLENISHED And Prevents Wear 
‘ONLY ONCE A YEAR 


DOUBLE GEARS — Each Carrying Half the Load 
very feature desirable in a windmill in tho 
AUTO~-OILED AERMOTOR 
Gasoline Engines — Pumps — Tanks 
Water Supply Goods — Steel Frame Saws 
Warr AERMOTOR COC. 2500 [21 St. Cnicaco) 





KAT CORN 


Kills Rats and Mice Harmless to Humans 
No Odors SEED, HARDWARE, DRUG, GENERAL STORES 





paid for butterflies, insects. Some $1 to $7@m 
CAS cial Easy wack, “Gian touhevs corned geal 
oe cy with mother’s help and my pictures, & 


lescriptions, price ist, and simple instructions 
poinlessly billing” ete. S stamp at once for pr 


Send 2c ospectus, 
SINCLAIR, Rox 244, D 3g , Los Angeles, Cal. 
The 
ne) 


veseive 











best way to get every farmer in your 
hborhood working together along all pro- 
lines is to get every one of them 
reading the livest and most progressive farm 
paner you know. We don’t say The Progres- 
sive Farmer, If you know a better one use it. 
But please push the best one you know. 







































ers’ Union. She will not ask the men 
to cooperate, but will genily, smiling- 
.ly and urgently suggest that if they 
are thinking of getting up a fair, the 
women stand ready and willing to 
help. The men may thus be induced 
to take the lead. 





Get busy making sentiment. Write | 
a short item to the county paper tell- 
ing that a fair is being planned for 
your community. Keep on talking it 
on all occasions. Suggest to Mrs. 
Smith that she can some of those 
vegetables for the fair; that Mrs. 
Brown save that lovely home-made 
mat; that Mrs. Jones try to have 
some of her gorgeous dahlias in 


bloom at the time and especially to 


take her ferns. Why, before you 
know it the best peck of round, med- 
ium-sized potatoes will have been 


saved, the prettiest jars on the pantry 
shelf will have been set aside, the 
Government bulletin suggestions for 
making butter and cheese wiil have 
been tried. 

The boys will begin to 
their show pigs and chickens; the 
girls will try new recipes for light 
bread, corn bread and cinnamon rolls; 
the men will mark some especially 
fine corn or cotton, and even the little 
children will save their essays and 
maps to pim on the wall with the 
school exhibit. 

I tell you, it will make your blocd 
run faster to get a whole neighbor- 
hood aroused like that! 

In your enthusiasm, do not neglect 


pick out 





the details of appointing and keeping 
active committees for everything 
from gathering the prizes to getting 
ready the booths. 

One thing you can do—and that is 
make and keep the fair wholesome; 
morally, by the presence of clean ex- 
hibits; physically, by adequate sani- 
tary provisions; commercially, 
keeping out professional race horses 
and fakers. Let there be much ri- 
valry but no jealousy. “A sweet spirit 
wins its own reward.” 

You who are reading this should re- 
gard the fair as a privilege to be 
made much of—second only to that of 
attending church; realize that it is 
your fair and that your interest, or 
lack of it, will be contagious; feel 
that the woman’s exhibit is a compo- 
site picture of the homes of the com- 


munity; make the fair a means of 


learning what you can and teaching 
that which you know how to do es- 


pecially well. Look forward to the 
fair as a common meeting ground, 
where friends meet friends, old resi- 
@dents learn to know new ones, and all 
are welcome. 

Make the fair a part of your com- 
munity life, as sure to come as Christ- 
mas, as high in popular esteem as 
your sehool system, as stable an in- 
stitution as farming. Success be with 
you! 





Canning calls for 
a wash boiler and jars. 


electric fan.. 














versal this season. To aid the 








“CAN OR DRY EVERYTHING YOU CAN’T EAT,” SAYS 
SECRETARY HOUSTON 


URGE every household to can all surplus perishable products for 
which they have containcrs and to dry and keep in paper any 
additional surplus suitable for such preservation, 
no special skill and for little equipment beyond 
Fresh products, cleanliness, and heat are the 
chief requirements, as even sugar is not essential 
for canning fruits under modern procedure. Fruits 
and vegetables, moreover, 
in the sun, over a range cr gas stove, or before an 
Homemade shallow trays of wood or 
heavy wire screen are the chief equipment requir- 
ed. Drying is a time-honored industry; conserva- 
tion of food by drying is largely a matter of re- 
storing to the home great-grandmother’s method of 
seeing that her family had good food in winter as 
a relief from a monotonous diet of root vegetables. 
SECRETARY HOUSTON Canning and drying can be practiced as effectively 
in a city house or apartment as on a farm or in a suburban dwelling. 
Canning, of course, already is a profitable industry for women and 
children in thousands of homes and I trust will become almost uni- 


can be dried efficiently 


home conservation movement, the 


Department of Agriculture has issued a new Farmers’ Bulletin on 
home canning and another on home drying of fruits and vegetables. 
These free pamphlets should be read and followed in every house- 
hold which wishes to translatz patriotic impulse into concrete service. 


—D. F. Houston. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARNM™R 












J $50 IN CASH PRIZES 


We desire “Economy” recipes, 
suitable to the times—new and 
special uses in which Flavoring 
Extracts are used in making 
Cakes, Pies, Candies, Drinks, 


Ices, Desserts, etc. 








We Will Pay $5 Each for 
the First Best 6 Recipes; 
and $1 forthe Next 20 Best. 


Try your hand—send in -a recipe at once! 
Sauer’s Extracts are pure, full strength and 
fine flavor,—the largest selling brand in the 
United States. Ask your dealer for Sauer’s 
—refuse imitations. Contest has been ex- 
tended to close September Ist. 


THE C. F. SAUER COMPANY, 
Richmond, Virginia. 














Auto-Fedan Hay Press 


MEANS ONE MAN LESS, 
Both belt and power presses, 







Bend Us Your 
Orders and Con- 
signments of Hay 






OT one on same 
or separate frame. 


’ Auto-Fedan Hay Press Co., 1635 Wyoming, Kansas City,Mo. 
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my new free boo! 
“How to Judge Eng ings.” “reils the ae! 
ference etween noo engines and unre- 
Hable =e ines. Witte Kerosenc Engines 
4305 site. Sold direct. moces Pe 90 
lays’ trial; cash or Say 85 ear 
tee--fod. #1. Witte 


Witte En orks 
235 Hors deep Avenue, | 
Kansa: . Mo. 


Before buying any f 
engine at any price 
be eure to write for 


Buitr sy 
CKPERTS 
















HAPPIEST BOY IN THE 
STATE 








The Progressive Farmer :— 

I guess I was the happiest boy 
in the state when I saw my pig 
arrive and I have not failed to tell 
my schoolmates how I secured 
him. Another thing which pleas- 
ed me very much was ‘the big card 
tacked on the crate, stating that 
the pig was awarded me for pro- 
curing subscriptions for The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 

Here is a picture of myself and 
my pig showing the splendid con- 
dition of my pig, which we call 
“Cherry Maid.” 

J; ARLUR RICHLEY. 

Beauregard County, La. 


NOTE:—You, too, may be made a 
happy boy or girl, by filling in the 
nominating form to be found on 
another page and join The Pro- 
gressive Farmer’s popular Pure- 
bred Pig and Chicken Club. 

‘ 




















Make your neighborhoed - 
? 
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Our Pattern Department | 








8397—Ladies’ 








8432 


$332—Ladies’ 
measure. 
made with or without the fancy belt. 
Blouse.—Cut in sizes 86 to 44 inches bust 
measure. 
8$413—Ladies’ 
measure. 
outlines and the sleeves may be long or short. 
8432—Ladies’ Skirt.—Cut in sizes 24 to 30 inches waist 
measure. € 
made with or without the trimming folds, 
Price of each Pattern, 10 cents. 


Address Pattern Department The Progressive Farmer, 





Skirt.—Cut in sizes £4 to 32 inches waist 


The skirt is cut in two pieces and may be 


The blouse slips on over the head. 


Waist.—Cut in sizes 36 to 44 inches bust 


The collar may be made in either of two 


The skirt is cut in one piece and may be 





THE CHILD WHO DISLIKES 
MILK 


Give Milk, but Let It Be Disguised 
Until He Regains a Taste for It 


LL children should have a liberal 

supply of milk in the diet. There 
is no other one food that supplies 
mineral salts to the growing child in 
as well balanced and easily assimi- 
lated form as does milk. 

Now and again, however, we find a 
child whose taste for milk has been 
destroyed by having had given him 
some that is sour, bitter, or weed o1 
soap-flavored. Such a child should 
get milk in a disguised form until his 
relish for milk returns. 

Sweetened fruit juices are splendid 
and will not curdle the milk if added 
at the last moment. Coffee and tea 
should be avoided, but cocoa and 
chocolate are favorite and whole- 
some flavors. Buttermilk is well lik- 
ed by adults, but children must be 
trained to it. There is a made but- 
termilk that is delicious, but it re- 
quires ice to keep it from fermenting 
too much. ~ 

Custards, baked: or boiled, are us- 
ually liked. They can be flavored 
with any fruit extract. These can be 
used plain, over a spoon of jam, as a 
pudding sauce or frozen. 

Ice cream is wholesome if made at 
home and not indulged in too freely 
at one time. Junket and blanc mange, 
if served with a little jam and rich 
milk, are especially appreciated if 
turned out of a pretty mold. 

Curd cheese can be mixed with 
cream, salt and pepper, chopped nuts, 
parsley, tomato, pimento and _ sour 
pickle; grated nutmeg, cinnamon and 
sugar. The whey is good with a lit- 
tle lemon juice, sugar and nutmeg. 

Milk toast which can be made deli- 
cious by a dozen different recipes, is 
a favorite supper dish. 

A little milk added to the scrambled 
eggs or omelet, or the bread made 
with milk, help to give the child the 
milk he should have. 

Milk soups and milk gravies are 
foods which children seldom weary 
of, if well made, served daintily and 
flavored with each of the vegetables 
of the garden in turn. 

Milk is good for the child when 
fresh and sweet, as a child must have 
raw food to be his best. If, however, 
the child really seems to turn against 
it and is over eighteen months old 
give the milk in some form and try to 
supply the raw food in orange juice 
or fruit crushed through a sieve 

Milk Sherbet.—4 cups milk, juice 3 lem- 
ons, 1% cups sugar. Mix juice and sugar, 
stirring constantly while slowly adding milk; 
if added too rapidly mixture will have a curd- 
led appearance, which is unsightly, but will 
not affect the quality of the sherbet; freeze 
and serve. 

Frozen Chocolate with Whipped Cream.— 
2 squares Baker's chocolate, 1 cup sugar, 3 


cups rich cream, a few grains salt 1 cup 
Ning water, 


“Ma milix. Melt chocolate in small sauce- 
ved over hot water, add % the sugar, 





salt, and gradually boiling water. Boil one 
minute, add to scalded milk with remaining 
sugar. Cool, freeze, and serve in glasses. 
Garnish with whipped cream sweetened and 
flavored with vanilla 

Baked Custard.—4 cups scalded milk, 4 to 
6 eggs, % cup sugar, 4 teaspoon salt, few 
gratings nutmeg 

3eat eggs slightly, add sugar and salt, 
pour on slowly the scalded milk; strain in 
buttered mold, set in pan of hot water. 
Sprinkle with nutmeg, and bake in slow 
oven until firm, which may be readily deter- 
mined by running a silver knife through the 
custard; if knife comes out clean, custard is 
done. 

During baking, care must be taken that 
water surrounding mold does not reach boil- 
ing point, or custard will whey. Always 
bear in mind that eggs and milk in combin- 
ation must be cooked at a low temperature. 
For cup custards allow four eggs to four 
cups milk; for large molded custard, six 
eggs. If less eggs are used custard is liable 
to crack when turned on a serving dish. 





Helpful items for the Home Dress- 
maker 


Mees the cutting guage that comes 
with the machine attachments for 
cutting bias bands and straight pieces. 
The guage fits on the point of the 
scissors. 

a a 

Remove mildew from cloth by put- 

ting a teaspoon of chloride of lime 
into one quart of water, dip the mil- 
dewed spots in the solution then hang 
in sun. Repeat if spot is obstinate. 

a a 


A crocheted chain is very fine for 
the stuffing or padding of embroidery. 
ae 

To set the color of pale blue washa- 
ble cotton material, add a little alum 
to the water. Soak, then rinse well 
and dry in the shade. 

* * * 

Linen has become scarce and our 
“made in America” gingham is taking 
its place. Gingham is one of the pret- 
tiest of the materials we have for 
summer dresses. Shrink and iron 
well before cutting out. 

* 

Stripes combined with solid colors, 
or solid colors combined with white 
make good combinations. Remnants 
can be used to advantage and are of- 
ten cheap. 

*- 

Substantial material of the best col- 
ors and quality are economy in the 
end. False economy must not be en- 
couraged or practiced. Learn to buy 
wisely, sew it up well and take good 
care of it afterwards. That is true 
economy. 

* *# * 

Good quality of materials not only 
remodels to better advantage than 
cheaper ones, but can be combined 
with a new remnant with wholly dif- 
ferent effect. 

a 

The sewing machine attachments 
should be slightly oiled occasionally. 
Carefully wipe off superfluous oil. 

MRS. SAM KIRKPATRICK. 

Selma, Ala. 





An acre of good clover plowed under is 
equal to 10 tons of stable manure; better try 
some this fall. 








The Impressions of Childhood 
Help to Form Character 
T MAKES me pity a child to hear 


its mother say in its presence: 


“He (or she) is such an unfortunate | 


child, always getting hurt and always 
the victim of accidents.” The child 
gets the impression that nature has 
cheated him of his birth-right and 
grows up looking for mishaps. I 
once heard a mother say in the pres- 
ence of her six-year-old son, “Oh, 
that boy has such a temper that he 
would just kill another child that 
hurt him.” Naturally, that boy tried 
to live up to the character his mother 
gave him, and was very aggressive 
and disagreeable in his play. Time 
and again the child boasted of his 
temper and repeated what his mother 
had said about it. 

One of the earliest recollections of 
my childhood is hearing my mother 
say of me, “Yes, she is the lucky one 
of this family, she was born with 
silver spoon in her mouth.” From 
that time on we children were con- 
vinced that I was one of fortune’s 
favorites, and well I remember how 
they looked forward to my success 
and achievement in all childish’ un- 
dertakings. To this day, though my 
brother is an old man, he will say, 
“Of course, Sissie, you'll be the one 
to get so and so, you always were 
lucky.” I lived up to the character I 
got in infancy. Hope always, always 
made me cheerful of the outcome of 
every issue of life. Because of that 
“silver spoon” that was in my mouth 
at birth, I’ve always looked forward 
to the best in everything. I was no 
more “lucky” than other children, but 
the impression that I was gave me 
an optimistic view on life that has 
been a boon and blessing. I’ve had 
my share of sorrows and misfortunes, 
but have never been depressed for 
long because I looked forward to the 
inevitable “good luck” that was my 
natural inheritance. 

Parents little think of the handi- 
cap they give their children when 
they tell them they are bad or 
naughty, unlucky or unfortunate. It 


is far better to impress them with | 


the good there is in life and give 


them a lift towards reaching this | 


goal, than to hinder them by point- 
ing out every hurt or mishap as an 


unlucky phase of character. “As a 
man thinketh, so is he.” 
CC; H - RUST. 


Pelican, La. 





An acre of good clover plowed under is 
equal to 10 tons of stable manure; better try 
some this fall. 





Clover means rich land, rich land means 
paying crops. 
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_#Q Rider AGENTS Wanted 
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\~ ‘model “a ANGE NGER’  bieyele ‘ a Write tor ome 
Poet ofer on a jo to in’ uce, 
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When writing advertisers, mention Thé 
Progressive Farmer, 
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Mr. Thompson 
Earns 


Four Pigs. 


Farmer :— 


The Progressive 


I herewith send you a photo of 
myself and “Tennessee Master- 
piece IV,” registered under num- 
ber 235976. He is the extra prize 
pig I won for procuring the larg- 
est number of subscriptions dur- 
ing March. He is a beauty and I 
wish you could also see the four 
pigs which I have obtained by my 
work in the Pig Club. I earned all 
these pigs during March. 

I am much pleased with my pigs 
and will give you later the story 
of my success with them. You 
may consider me a_ permanent 
member of The Progressive Farm- 
er’s Pure-bred Pig and Chicken 
Club. Yours truly, 


J. C. THOMPSON. 
Overton County, Tenn. 


NOTE:—You can join the Pig Club 
at any time by using the nomina- 
tion form which you will find 
printed in another part of this 
issue. You are cordially invited 
to join and we urge you to do so 








today. 
he. 














Post Office 


Post Office 





. 


Nomination 
Form 


Enclosed find $_.....______- for_____. 


Credit the foregoing subscription and enter the following 
in The Progressive Farmer Pig and Chicken Club. 








FOR THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER PURE-BRED 
PIG AND CHICKEN CLUB. 




















(TRADE-MARK) 











Pollyanna Grows Up 
The Second Glad Book 


By ELEANOR H. PORTER 
Copyright, 1915, by The Page Co. 


(TRADE-MARK) | 




















CHAPTER XXV.—(Continued) 


x ES, oh, yes, I remember them,” 
cried Pollyanna. 


“Well,they left here that winter 
you were in the Sanatorium and went 
to Massachusetts where my sister 
lives. She knows them well. She 


says Mrs. Payson told her all about 
you, and how your glad game actu- 
ally saved them from a divorce. And 
now not only do they play it them- 
selves, but they’ve got quite a lot of 
others playing it down there, and 
they’re getting still others. So you 


see, dear, there’s no telling where 
that glad game of yours is going to 
top. I wanted you to know. I 
thought it might help—even you to 
play the game sometimes; for don’t 
think I don’t understand, dearie, that 
it is hard for you to play your own 
vaime—sometimes 

Pollyanna to her feet. She 
miled, but her eyes glistened with 
tears, as she held out her hand in 
eood-by. 


rose 


“Thank you, Mrs. Snow,” she said 
unsteadily. “It is hard—sometimes; 
and maybe I did need a [little help 
about my own game. But, anyhow, 
now—” her eyes flashed with their 
old merriment—‘if any time I think 
I can’t play the game myself I can 


























On Your Heaviest 


Wagons 


No weight is so great, no service 
so severe, that the inherent lubri- 
cating qualities of 


TEXACO 


GRAPHITE 
AXLE GREASE 


can be affected thereby. At all 
times and under all conditions it 
gives a maximum of service. 


This is true of every product sold 


under the name Texaco. 


Texaco 


Roofing and Texaco Motor Oil, 
for instance, have just as high 
standing in their respective fields as 
has Texaco Graphite Axle Grease 


in its. 


You can’t go wrong when you use 


a Texaco Product. 


Perhaps you 


are using one already. Then profit 
by the experience you have had 
with it and try others. 


THE 


TEXAS COMPANY 


Houston, Texas. 





AM PRUGNESSIVE FARMER 


remember that I can still always be 
glad there are some folks playing it!” 

Pollyanna walked home a little 
soberly that afternoon. Touched as 
she was by what Mrs. Snow had said, 
there was yet an undercurrent of 
sadness in it all. She was thinking 
of Aunt Polly—Aunt Polly who play- 
ed the game now so seldom and she 
was wondering if she herself always 
played it, when she might. 

“Maybe I haven’t been careful, al- 
ways, to hunt up the glad side of the 
things Aunt Polly says,” she thought 
with undefined guiltiness; “and may- 
be if I played the game better myself, 
Aunt Polly would play it—a_ little. 
Anyhow I’m going to trys If I don’t 
look out, all these other people will 
be playing my own game better than 
I am myself!” 


CHAPTER XXVI 
John Pendleton 
pf WAS just a week before Christ- 
mas that Pollyanna sent her 
story (now neatly typewritten) in for 
the contest. The  prize-winners 
would not be announced until April, 
the magazine notice said, so Polly- 
anna settled herself for the long 
wait with characteristic, philosophi- 
cal patience. 

“T don’t know, anyhow, but I’m 
glad ’tis so long,” she told herself, 
“for all winter I can have the fun of 
thinking it may be the first one in- 
stead of one of the others, that I'll 
get. I might just as well think ’m 
going to get it, then if I do get it, I 
won’t have been unhappy any. While 
if |] don’t get it—I won’t have had all 
these weeks of unhappiness before- 
hand, anyway; and I can be glad for 
one of the smaller ones, then.” That 
she might not get any prize was not 
in Pollyanna’s calculations at all. The 
story, so beautifully typed by Milly 
Snow, looked almost as good as 
printed already—to Pollyanna. 

Christmas was not a happy time at 
the Harrington homestead that year, 
in spite of Pollyanna’s strenuous ef- 
forts to make it so. Aunt Polly re- 
fused absolutely to allow any sort of 
celebration of the day, and made her 
attitude so unmistakably plain that 
Pollyanna could not give even the 
simplest of presents. 

Christmas evening John Pendleton 
called. Mrs. Chilton excused herself; 
but Pollyanna, utterly worn out from 
a long day with her aunt, welcomed 
him joyously. But even here she 
found a fly in the amber of her con- 
tent; for John Pendleton had brought 
with him a letter from Jimmy, and 
the letter was full of nothing but the 
plans he and Mrs. Carew were mak- 
ing for a wonderful Christmas cele- 
bration at the Home for Working 
Girls: and Pollyanna, ashamed 
though she was to own it to herself, 
was not in a mood to hear about 
Christmas celebrations just then— 
least of all, Jimmy’s. 

John Pendleton, however, was not 
ready to let the subject drop, even 
when the Ietter had been read. 

“Great doings—those!” he exclaim- 
ed, as he folded the letter. 

“Ves, indeed; fine!” murmured Pol- 
lyanna, trying to speak with due en- 
thusiasm. : 

“And it’s to-night, too, isn’t it? I’d 
like to drop in on them about now.” 

“Yes,” murmured Pollyanna again, 
with still more careful enthusiasm. 

“Mrs. Carew knew what she was 
about when she got Jimmy to help 
her, I fancy,” chuckled the man. 
| “But I’m wondering how Jimmy likes 
it—playing Santa Claus to half a 
hundred young women at once!” 

“Why, he finds it delightful, 
course!” Pollyanna lifted her 
ever so slightly. 

“Maybe. Still, it’s a little different 
from learning to build bridges, you 
must confess.” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“But Pil risk Jimmy, and I'll risk 
wagering that those girls never had 
a better time than he’ll give them to- 
night, too.” 

“Y-yes, of course,” stammered Pol- 
lyanna, trying to keep the hated 
tremulousness out of her voice, and 
trying very hard not to compare her 
own dreary evening in Beldingsville 
| with nobody but John Pendleton to 
that of those fifty girls in Boston— 
with Jimmy. 
| (Continued next week) 
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For the land’s sake, plant clover. 
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- SUBJECTS: FOR DISCUSSION 
IN LOCAL UNIONS 


AUGUST 

1. Plans for Sowing Clover, 
Vetch, Fall-Grain Crops, etc., and 
for Codperative Purchase of Seed. 

2. Are: Our County Public 
School Work, Public’ Road Work, 
and Public Health Work Properly 
Managed? If Not, What Reforms 
Are Needed? 











A SUCCESSFUL FARMERS’ GIN 


Farmers at Callison; S. C.. Own Their 
Own Cotton Gin and Have’ Made It 
a Big Financial Success . 


HE all-important thing about the 

Farmers’ Gin Company of. Calli- 
son, Greenwood County, South Caro- 
lina; is that it has been a_ success. 
The first question put to Mr. Andy 
W. Rogers, secretary and treasurer of 
the company, was, “Has it been a 
success?” And his answer was, “Yes. 
We have paid a dividend every year 
except the first year. The highest 
dividend was 35 per cent, and the 
smallest was 10 per cent. We paid 
20 per cent last. year.” 

The ginnery has been in operation 
ten years. It owes its inception to 
a suggestion in the local Farmers’ 
Union of Callison. Callison, by the 
way, is approximately 20 miles from 
Greenwood, the county seat. 
was a gin several miles away, but its 
facilities were limited and some farm- 
ers thought there would be a profit in 
such an enterprise as a strictly farm- 
ers’ affair. But the farmers had had no 
experience in “getting up” a corpor- 
ation or any sort of enterprise out- 
side of running their own farms. Mr. 
Rodgers, who has been secretary and 
treasurer since the first year, says 
that he did not approve of the plan 
at first, but agreed to take $100 in 
stock with the distinct understanding 
that he was not to have anything to 
do with it. 

It -was found after investigation 
that the whole outfit would cost 
$3,000 and that it could be bought by 
paying $1,000 down, $1,000 the next 
fall, and the remaining $1,000 the fall 
following. The gin company was se- 
cured by a mortgage of the machin- 
ery and the notes endorsed by the 
stockholders. The latters’ notes could 
have been discounted, as for that 
matter, and it is possible that some 
money could have been saved by 
making a joint note and borrowing 
the whole amount necessary from a 
home bank, but they took the “install- 
ment plan.” The company was duly 
organized: under the laws of South 
Carolina’ and is a corporation, as 
much so as a million-dollar cotton 
mili, The returns to state and Fed- 
eral officers have to be made and 
these are some trouble, but the of- 
ficers are accustomed to it now and 
do not mind it. 

3ut it has not all been easy sailing. 
After the first subscription had been 
made, it was found that there was 
not enough capital subscribed to war- 
rant buying the machinery. Practi- 
cally all of the original stockholders 
“doubled up”, Mr. A. W. Rodgers 
doubling with a renewal of the “un- 
derstanding that he was not to have 
anything to do with the manage- 
ment.” Later, he supplied $100 worth 
of lurtber and took that in stock. 
Finally the necessary amount was 
subscribed and the machinery bought. 

The’ first year the management 
was''a bit slack and when the sea- 
Son was over it was seen that a divi-+ 
dend could not be declared. That 
Was the first year and there were 
two installments due on the stock 
Subscriptions. Some of the stock- 
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holders began to grumble and talk 
of not paying the balance of their 
subscription. Anda few of them did 
refuse. But the second year the 
company was able to declare a 
dividend after paying out of the 
treasury the defaulting payments on 
stock and the third year it paid for 
all of the stock that had not been 
kept up and still declared a dividerid 
and has been doing so every year 
since. Mr. P. B. Kemp is president 
and Mr. A. W.. Rodgers is secretary 
and treasurer, and these two have 
had it in charge since the first year. 
A local man is employed at $1.25 a 
day to look after the running of 
the machinery. 


The method: of running the plant 
is very simple. In the summer these 
officers place their order for bagging 
and ties, getting a close price on it. 
In early fall the company borrows 
from a Greenwood bank a sum of 
money to operate on, pay for labor 
and buy cotton seed. At the end of 
the season the manager sells what 
seed he has left and the surplus 
money in hand after paying for bor- 
rowed money is the season’s profit 
and the dividend is paid out of that. 

The ten-year experience of this one 
coéperative effort shows that it is 
possible for farmers way off from a 
railroad to successfully conduct a 
business enterprise on business prin- 





ciples. All of the difficulties in the 
way of neighborhood prejudices, 
likes and dislikes have been met, but 
they have been overcome and success 
has crowned their efforts. Other 
communities can do as well. 

Incidentally the Farmers’ Union has 
been allowed to die. There is no 
Farmers’ Union in the county. Its 
short life, however, brought this en- 
terprise into being and it has a really 
worthy monument in that. 

H. L. WATSON. 
Greenwood, S. C. 


Editoral CommentWe heard of 
this cotton gin at Callison, and 
asked Mr. Watson to tell us about it. 
As will be seen, it is not wholly co- 
Operative because the profits go to 
the stockholders rather than on 
patronage. The ten-year record of 
this gin, however, indicates the op- 
portunities for codperative enter- 
prises of this kind. Read in this con- 
nection Mr. J. F. Hunter’s story 
of how a local Union got special 
prices on ginning. He writes us: 

“Several years ago we went to the 
ginners and made arrangements with 
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them to gin the cotton for the Union 
at a certain cash price which was 
a concession from the price charged 
the outsiders. They gin for one- 
twentieth of the seed cotton ustally, 
the price agreed on is about on a 
basis of ten cent cotton. 

“Last fall we got the same’ figures 
as before (they have been the same 
every year since the first) and’ saved 
nearly three dollars per bale. We 
also got bagging’ and ties at an ad- 
vance of 10 per cent over cost.” 

The subject of codperative gins 
or codperative ginning arrangements 
is a good one to take up and discuss 
in every Local Union or farmers’ club 
right now. 





Rowan County: Union Meeting 


THE Rowan County Farmers’ Union will 

meet with ‘Liberty Local’ 10 miles east 
of Salisbury, Friday and Saturday, July 27-. 
28. Eaeth Local in the County is urged to 
be fully represented. Dr. H. Q. Alexander 
will be with us to address us on Saturday; 
also Miss Lida Olive, Rowan County Home 
Demonstration Agent, will be with us. Fra- 
ternally, Arthur L. Klutz, County Secretary. 





An acre of good clover plowed under is 
equal to 10 tons of stable manure; better try 


some this fall. 
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We can ship at once any quantity, 100 cans or more at the following prices, 


f.o.b. Wilmington, N. C. 


2b. or No. 2 Cans, $4.30 per 100. 3 1bi or No. 3 Cans; $5. 75 per 100 





Including two and one-sixteenth soldered hemmed caps. Cash in advance 
Secure our illustrated catal 


facture Home Canners. 


+ Order today! We mant- 
log. 


mm CAROLINA METAL PRODUCTS CO., P.O. Box 100; Wilmington, N.C. 
1 ST? SEP oF 


“Open Your Mouth and Shut Your Eyes 
and I'll Give You Something to Make You Wise!” 


Crisp, delicious cookies—and never a burnt one! The steady, even 
flame stays put—you don’t need to watch the New Perfection. 


Twice as convenient as a coal or wood 


range and: costs no’ more. 
wood to lug; no dirt, no‘ashes: A quick 
fire or a simmer, just as you like, and a 
cool kitchen all:the time. 


Ask your dealer to show you the new 


No coal or 


Use 


feature, the reversible glass reservoir. 


ALADDIN SECURITY OIL 


a superior kerosene, for best results. 


It’s always clean and clear-burning. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


Washington, D.C. 
Norfolk, Va. 
_ Richmond, Va. 


EW PE 


OI C 


(New Jersey) 
ako” hash Charleston, 





Charlotte, N. C, 


. Va. 


Charleston, S.C. 
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“Let us realize the im- 
of the attitude 
in which we stand be- 
fore the world.” 
—Andrew Jackson 
“O_p Hickory"! 


Weare our most se- 

vere critics. From 

the nip po Of -. am 

every stick of tim- jill 

ber clear through 4 

every process to 

the completed wagon with its four 

coats of durable paint and varnish, 

every stage of manufacture is under the 

watchful eye of men thoroughly trained in ex- 

pert wagon construction. No “O._p HicKkory”’ 

can leave our factory until it is in every de- 

tail the master wagon by which all others may 
measured and valued. Send for our book- 

let, “The Autobiography of a Famous Wagon.” 

It is free and readable clear through. 


Kentucky Wagon Mfg. Co. 
Incorporated 
LOUISVILLE, KY, 

Makers of "Old Hickory” 

and ‘‘Tennessee’’ Wagons, 

Log Wagons, 

Teaming Gears, 

Farm Carts, Farm 
tucks, 
Manure 


readers, 
Lime and 
Fertilizer 

















THAT is the slogan of 
thousands of car ewners 
in every part of the 
United States and Can- 
ade. And the tires they 
aro talking about— 
which they buy direct 
from the factory at a 
eavina ;of 30%—are 


Bisa 


as those used in tires which are far 
higher in price. As further proof 
of their quality, BUCKSKINS 


4000-MILE 
GUARANTEE 


You have the privilege of examination at no 
cost to yourself and, in making adjustments, 
we pay express both ways. Write today for 
price list and free illustrated book. 25 


THE.L. AND M. RUBBER CO. 
Diamond St., Carrollton, 0. 
Western Distributing Office 

1486 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 





Ground 
Limestone 


Guaranteed 90 per cent. Calcium 
Carbonate 


Carload lots in bulk, 

Carload lots in 
bags, $2.50 per ton. 

Carload lots in bags furnished by cus- 
tomer, $1.75 per ton. 

Special low freight rates on car load 
lots on all leading railroads in Virginia 
and adjoining states. 

Write for other rates and information. 


W. F. CULBERT, Marion, Va. 


$1.50 per ton. 
second-hand burlap 


| my neighbors laughe 


| dry—a_ dust,—and before 








EGGS -POULTRY 


We are the largest handlers of Eggs and 
Poultry in the South. What have you to 
ship? The highest market price guaranteed 
with quick returns. Give us atrial. Refer- 
ence Ist National Bank, Richmond, Va. 


WCODSON-CRAIG CO., 
Commissicn Merchants, RICHMOND, VA. 














CRIMSON CLOVER MAKES CORN 


Mr. Barton Says Clover and the Boll 
Weevil Have Come to Stay, and the 
Man Who Makes the Most of the 
One Will Be Least Hurt by the 
Other 


began the use of winter le- 
gumes on a plage so poor that 
at me for buy- 
ing it, | was disposed to exclude all 
but hairy vetch—an excellent winter 
legume in every respect, and one I 
am still using. However, I tried all 
three: vetch, crimson clover and bur 
clover, and have become thoroughly 
in love with ‘them all. 

After a few years’ experience, crim- 
son clover won its own way to my 
heart; and it has gained ascendency 
in South Carolina, notwithstanding 
the fact that both the others have 
been equally advocated. I account 
for this in the followin® ways: 

1. The introduction of the United 
States Government Clover Seed Strip- 
per has made it the least expensive 
and least laborious seed crop to har- 
vest of them all; and the home-raised 
seed sowed in the rough secures a 
more certain stand and a more vig- 
orous and hardy crop than the im- 
ported seed. Last winter’s freeze 
demonstrated, side by side, the differ- 


h BOUT seven years ago, when I 


| ence in favor of the home-produced 


seed. 

2. The ease with which the cover 
crop can be disposed of and the suc- 
ceeding crop handled, together with 
its early maturity, has won it a place 
among cotton farmers especially. 

3. The Hodges Plan (See article 
on page 7) of planting early cotton in 
spring and leaving crimson clover to 
grow in a two-foot balk, to mature a 
seed money-crop which is harvested 
with a stripper, leaving the clover 
straw to be incorporated with the 
soil while the cotton is growing, has 
opened up a future for crimson clov- 
er heretofore unthought of. 


Adaptability to Southern Soils 


— given a_ thorough 
trial, even on slightly acid soils, 
crimson clover has made good, when 
the inoculating was done in a manner 
that enabled the bacteria to take hold 
on the roots. Let me say that here is 
the rub. Probably nine-tenths of 
farmers think clover is inoculated 
when they put bacteria on the seed 
and sow them. The truth is that in- 
oculating clover seed does not always 
(and frequently does not) result in 
inoculation of the clover. Clover is 
never inoculated until the nodules 
show on the roots of each plant. 
It sometimes requires repeated inoc- 
ulating for two or even three years 
on poor land containing little or no 
humus, to get the bacteria to “catch.” 
When sowing for the first time 
with inoculating bacteria, the seed 
and bacteria are often sowed and 
plowed in to soil that is practically 
the next 
rain necessary to germinate the seed 
and produce roots for the bacteria to 
feed upon, they are lifeless; whereas 
if they had: been sowed when the 
land was in high season, the bacteria 
would have been preserved, and suc- 
cess more certain. 

If ample inoculating material be 
applied in a manner that insures its 
catching, a profitable clover crop may 
be produced on any well drained av- 
erage soil without lime. However, 
both the bacterial catch and the 
growth of clover would be better on 
the greater per cent of Southern soils 


| by the use of lime. 


Soil where crimson 
clover, little white 
clover, hop clover or “rabbit foot” 
clover has been successfully grown 
in recent years, is the very best inoc- 
ulating material obtainable. 

Half and half water and molasses 
or sugar (or glue) in solution, applied 
to clean seed or seed in the rough, 
and all the inoculated soil added that 
will adhere to the seed, is ideal. 
Sow while damp, and cover immed- 
iately about one-fourth to one-half 
inch deep. 


clover, red 
clover, alsike 


Mr. H. E. Savely, Agriculturist and 
Field Agent of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, told me 
recently of a man in the South who 
has attached to a Ford automobile a 
pneumatic apparatus which harvest- 
ed the seed by suction, without any 
stripping, and deposits them in a con- 
tainer carried by the auto. This is all 
done without running the machine 
over the clover, resulting in practi- 
cally all seed being saved, even those 
which perchance might be on the 
ground. 

With such rapid, efficient and eco- 
nomical methods for seed harvesting 
as are now in use, I see no reason 
why crimson clover seed production 
may not become a valuable industry, 
supplying a spring money-crop as 
well as a valuable soil-building crop. 
One acre of good clover in the South 
often produces 8 to 12 bushels of seed 
which under normal conditions, even, 
would sell for $40 to $50. The follow- 
ing crop would get, in addition, all the 
nitrogen needed and the entire stalk 
growth for humus—the greatest need 
of Southern soils. 

If I may be pardoned for a personal 
reference, I should like to state that 
in 1911 and 1914—the driest two years 
I have ever experienced, I made as 
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as any one could wish. The field was 
full of cotton stalks, hence the seed 
couldn’t be gathered with the regula- 
tion harvester. A small machine 
which could have been pushed be- 
tween the rows would have worked, 
but I didn’t have this. Knowing that 
seed would be high and realizing the 
superiority of rough seed over the 
cleaned, I hired a bunch of women 
and children to go in there and strip 
off a lot by hand. 


The gatherers were paid two cents 
the pound for stripping the seed. 
They gathered four hundred pounds 
of nice clean well ripened seed which 
I think was about half of what the 
field contained 


There came a good season in the 
ground and the field was turned be- 
fore the task of stripping seed was 
completed. The seed saved being un- 
usually nice and clean, I think their 
market value is ten cents a pound in 
the rough. They are not for sale. My 
expenditure for seed for sowing and 
harvesting was $11.50. The seed gath- 
ered are conservatively worth $30. 
The heavy crop of humus incorpor- 
ated in the soil is worth another $30. 

If The Progressive Farmer Editor 
were to drag his clod crusher over 





and rye. 


insure excellent profits. 


Farmer readers. 





PRIZES FOR LETTERS FOR OUR WHEAT, OATS AND 
RYE SPECIAL 


HE South this fall should plant a record acreage of wheat, oats 
Prices are high and likely to remain so for a year or 
more, and where the right methods are followed present prices 


The Progressive Farmer is going to make a mighty pull for a 
record acreage of fall grains, and we expect to open the campaign on 
August 18 with a Wheat, Oats and Rye Special. In this issue we ex- 
pect to have a number of special articles by recognized authorities, 
and we want also a number of experience letters from Progressive 
In your letter deal with any one of these crops 
named, outlining briefly how you have made a success with it. 
three best letters will be awarded prizes of $7.50, $5 and $3, with pay- 
ment at our regular space rates for all other letters used. 

Make your letter short and to the point, and mail it right away, 
as we can use no letters received after August 4. 


The 








much corn per acre after crimson 
clover as I did in 1913,-15-16 when 
rainfall was plentiful. I have planted 
corn after clover as nearly as possi- 
ble from June 10 to 15 for six years, 
and I now have no uneasiness about 
a corn yield any year. I use only 
200 to 300 pounds acid phosphate per 
acre. 

Crimson clover and the boll weevil 
have come to stay, and the man who 
makes the most of the one will be 
the least affected by the other. 

W. H. BARTON. 

Simpsonville, S. C. 


Clover Did Well in Spite of Him 


| Sorted September I bought 75 pounds 
of crimson clover seed in the rough 
which had been gathered with a ma- 
chine and contained a good deal of 
trash. I took these seed and threw 
’em down in a three-acre cotton 
patch. Gave a neighbor two bits to 
help. They were not cultivated in 
and the soil had not been worked for 
a month. A dry spell came and all 
didn’t germinate. The ones which 
survived just stood there until the 
freeze in February, which cooked a 
portion of what remained. The stand 
seemed scattering and forlorn, but as 
the field was intended for ensilage 
corn this year they were permitted to 
grow unmolested in among the cotton 
stalks. 

With the warm rains of spring the 
stand began to thicken up and where 
no plants appeared to be, a number of 
tiny shoots showed up. Where an is- 
olated stalk appeared, it gathered mo- 
mentum and began to tiller and stool 
out in a wonderful manner. As many 
as fifty stems were thrown out from 
a single plant. Each stem bore a 
head, and each head contained I 
should say an average of forty seeds. 
The field was bare in spots, but one- 
fourth of the field was something like 
a half crop. Half the field stood on 
June first with as luxuriant a growth 





this article he’d say a little more care 
should have been exercised in sowing 
the seed. Guilty as to this charge. 
Then he’d say the cotton stalks 
should have been cut. Gollies, I didn’t 
know it was loaded till along in April. 
Then he’d say having failed in this, I 
should have bought, borrowed or 
stolen a hand pusher and saved all 
those seed. Guilty again, but this is 
an experience meeting and I’m telling 
what I did, not what I should have 
done. W. D. TROUTMAN. 
Troutman, N. C. 





Says Clover Has Done More for 
Him Than Any Crop He Ever Grew 


N THE fall of 1909 I sowed about 

two acres to clover on land which 
had not been bringing 20 bushels of 
corn to the acre. It made very good 
clover, so I turned it under in the 
spring and planted corn. I used about 
600 pounds of acid and cottonseed 
meal, I harvested 106 bushels of corn 
at total cost $20.80. 

I sowed it to oats in 1910 and to 
peas that spring (making a better 
crop than ever before both times) 
and back to clover that fall, I still 
made a better crop than ever before, 
so I planted it to corn again and har- 
vested 109 bushels of corn, at a total 
cost of $20. 

In the fall of 1912 sowed it to wheat 
and back to peas the next spring, and 
harvested better crops than ever be- 
fore. I sowed it to clover, followed 
by corn, and harvested 111 bushels at 
a total cost of $20.50. 

In the fall of 1916-1 sowed it back to, 
clover and now have it planted to 
corn, with a finer prospect than every. 
I gathered only what clover seed I 
needed to plant on my farm. Lama 
one-horse farmer, and I am _ sure 
clover has done more for me than 
any other crop. 

TURNER SMITH. 


Cameron, N. C. 











Saturday, July 28, 1917] 
GROW SOME CRIMSON CLOVER 


Some Timely Suggestions Concern- 
ing This Great Winter Cover and 
Grazing Crop for the South 


AKING the South as a whole, 
crimson clover has the widest 


adaptation and usefulness in 
crop rotation of all the clovers. When 
properly put in on fairly good land, 
the failures are 
not very high in 
percentage. Gen- 
erally speaking, 
failures with this 
clover are due 
generally ‘toa lack 
of organic matter 
in the soif and to 
soil acidity, pro- 
vided good seed 
are used and they 
are put in properly. This clover of 
course will not succeed on fields that 
are poorly drained, even though the 
organic matter supply of the soil is 
liberal and the soil acidity has been 
sweetened. In some cases the soil 
has become so depleted in available 
plant food that this or no other le- 
guminous crop can be grown until 
available plant food has been added. 
Speaking in a general way, it mat- 
ters not in what section of the South 
the clover is grown, it is advisable, to 
be assured of success, that the clover 
shall be seeded sufficiently in advance 
of cold weather to provide for the es- 
tablishment of the plants well in the 
soil. In other words, a good root 
system should be developed before 
freezing weather comes on. In order 
to do this the seeding should take 
place 40 to 50 days before the aver- 
age date of killing frost. The seed 
bed, whether in a growing crop or 
after a growing crop, should be fined 
to a depth of. two to three inches, the 
seed sowed and then covered with a 
spike-tooth or drag harrow. 
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Use Plenty of Seed m Plantmg 

NE great advantage of crimson 

clover is that it can be seeded 
and will make satisfactory growth in 
a growing crop like cotton and corn. 
In seeding, it is poor economy to use 
seed too sparingly. Of the cleaned 
seed, at Teast 15 pounds of bright 
glossy seed should be used per acre 
broadcast. It is thought by many 
that seed in the hull give much bet- 
ter stands generally than do cleaned 
seed. This would appear to be a well 
founded belief where the conditions 
in the late summer and fall are too 
dry for the clover. 

It will usually pay to fertilize the 
clover, and especially is this true 
where it is grown on the poorer soils. 
With soils in average condition, 300 
pounds of a mixture containing 10 to 
12 per cent of available phosphoric 
acid and about 2 per cent of ammonia 
will give good results. Where the 
soil contains considerable organic 
matter the ammonia in the mixture 
might be left out entirely. 

Generally speaking, this clover, 
when managed properly, is a very 
satisfactory crop for grazing pur- 
poses. The mistake should not be 
made of turning stock into the field 
too early. As a matter of fact, it will 
seldom be safe under normal condi- 
tions to turn the stock in before the 
first of January to the first of March. 
It would be a grave mistake to graze 
the clover before it had established 
itself well in the soil. The growth 
before frost should be for the pur- 
pose of developing the plant to such 
an extent that it will not be killed 
either by freezing or otherwise. The 
growth above the crown if allowed 
to remain will help to protect the 
lower part. Care should be exercised 
in* grazing to see that it is not done 
excessively, for if this takes place the 
clover will not recover, or will re- 
cover with the greatest difficulty. 
Light grazing, provided it is done 
right, will not materially injure the 
clover. Where the clover is sowed 
on land that tends to puddle upon 
working it when wet, it should not 
be grazed when wet. Or if grazed, 
care.should be exercised to see that it 


is done in such a way as to reduce 
the amount of tramping or working 
up of the soil by tramping to a mini- 
mum. The thicker the stand of the 
clover ethe less danger there will be 
from this cause. 


A Great Soil Saver 


N MANY sections of the South 

there is no question but what the 
loss of plant food constituents from 
the soil is almost or entirely as much 
as would be required by the crop 
grown on the soil during the previous 
year. All of our soils should be 
handled in such a way as to conserve 
all the plant food in the soil and at 
the same time, where practicable to 
do so, add to the 
ent. Crimson clover is a crop, when 
properly handled, that may be used 
in this way. When put in sufficiently 
early to make a good growth before 
winter comes on, it will not only take 
up the available plant food in the soil 
but will with soils that are subject to 
washing reduce materially or prevent 
entirely such washing. If the stand 
of clover is good and the growth is 
satisfactory there will be no washing 
at all to amount to anything under 
most conditions. This is a matter of 
the greatest importance with many 
of our soils. 

It will not be possible or practical 
to try to get all the farm in cover 
crops like crimson clover during the 
winter. Especially is this so with 
those farmers conducting general 
farming operations. Something like 
one-third to one-half should go in 
cover crops, the remainder should be 
broken deeply, where need be, and 
put in shape so that the amount of 
absorption of rain will be great, par- 
ticularly with soils that contain a 
clay subsoil. If the soil is of an open 


Ie le dx mt 
supply already pres- 


nature, generally speaking, the break- | 


ing had best be deferred until spring. 
C. B. WILLIAMS. 


West Raleigh, N. C. 





Crimson Clover Helps to Win a 


Bull as a Prize 
| SELECTED a tract of about three 


acres for crimson clover. About 
the middle of September I broadcast- 
ed the middles between the corn rows 
with four tons of stable manure, 
plowing it in with a Junior cultivator. 
The first of October I went twice to 
the middle with the same cultivator, 
sowing ten pounds of seed to the acre 
with a Cyclone seed sower. 

I got an excellent stand which made 
a very rapid growth, sending down a 
long tap-root that made it stand the 
winter well. It began growing fast 


very early in the spring being in full | 


head by April 20. 

When the seed were nearly all ripe 
enough to germinate I turned it un- 
der with a two-horse plow and plant- 
ed to corn. The cultivations of the 
corn was the same as year before, 
but the increase in yield was 41 per 
cent. 

The Central of Georgia Railroad 
was offering a prize of a registered 
Shorthorn bull to the boy in each 
county the road ran through 


in cotton, and one in oats followed 
with peas for hay. These crops were 
planted by my boy and he began 
earnestly seeking the prize. The sea- 
sons didn’t suit his oats, and he got 
only 39 bushels. 

Aiter the oats were harvested the 
acre was turned with two-horse plow 
and broadcasted with cowpeas. The 
seasons were fine for-the growth of 
the peas, which when harvested and 
thoroughly dry weighed 6,338 pounds. 
This acre of oats and pea hay was se- 
lected from the tract that had grown 
the crimson clover, and gave him 
greatest net profit. He won the bull. 

ROBT. BARTON. 

Armuchee, Ga. 





An acre of good clover plowed under is 
equal to 10 tons of stable manure; better try 
some this fall. 





For the land's sake, plant clover. 
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Moline-Monitor 


Grain Drill 


Requires one-fifth less seed than other 
drills. Increases the yield because every 
grain grows—has plenty of room to stool— 
makes sturdy stalks, deep rooted and full 
headed. e crop grades higher, because 
seed, is planted evenly in compact, wide 
furrows, covered evenly with moist soil, 
germinates and sprouts at the same time 
and ripens uniformly. 

: The Moline-Monitor Grain Drill pays for 
itself—saves seed—increases the yield, and 
improves the grade. 

Furnished in plain or fertilizer drills. 

Fertilizer has twenty-four changes—will 
sow from 50 to 1500 pounds to the acre. 

Ask your Moline Dealer about the Moline- 

Monitor or write us for Illustrated Literature. 

Address Department 22 


\, Moline Plow Company, Moline, 
Pad Manufacturers 
Stalk Cutters Grain Drills 
Lime Sowers 
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Make Money Growing Grain 


Ist. High Prices for food-stuff are sure to prevail for anoth- 
er year. The World looks to You for Food and will cheer- 
fully pay liberal prices. 





— — First requires you to grow Wheat for Your Own 
read, 


3rd. Preparedness urges you to grow Oats for your own 
steck and for our Government so you can sell corn and 
meat for human food at High Prices, 


Cole Grain 
Drill and 


Sow Grain 


4th. Enrichment of your soil is made easy by the Cole Drill. 
With this Drill you sow grain at the right time in your field 
of Cotton or Corn, get two crops from same land, and start 
a rotation of crops that will build up your soil. It does not 
injure the Cotton or Corn and while you gather these crops 
your grain is growing and getting well rooted before winter 
comes, 


5th. The Cole Drill will save % of the labor, write us for 

the proof, 

6th. The Cole Drill is the best insurance against winter kill- 

ing. Let us send you letters from farmers who made splen- 

did crops of Oats and Wheat with the Cole This Season. As 
you know Oats sowed with other drills were gener- 
ally killed out and a complete failure. 











7th. Profit, Prudence and Patriotism all invite and 

urge you to grow grain. Common Sense requires 
that you get the Cole Drill because 
it costs only 4% as much as the big 
drills, does all that they do, and 
does important work that the big 
drills cannot do. 


Also made 
with discs 
instead of 


Write at once for free circulars 
telling all about these valuable 
Drills and showing how they save 
labor and make money for the 
Farmers. 





that | 
made the greatest profit in a four- | 
crop contest: one acre in corn, one | 


The Cole Manufacturing Co. 
Box 300, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


plow feet 








Mr. Plantation Owner:: tvriomecn Puopem. 


Still you have thousands of big, fine, straight trees on your plantation that will make more 
lumber than youcan use. The “‘traveling’’ mills not only waste your timber, but lose lumber 


for you. Settle the Question for All Times. ; 

Install 2 Southern semi-portable engine and saw milf. Your tenants will gladly do the 
hauling to get the improvements and you save yourself time, money and tem- 
per, besides adding value to your plentation, making your tenants happy and 

causing them to make more, thereby increasing 
your rentals. 


Now is the Time to Act. 

Don’t let your buildings deteriorate in value~write for 
Catalogue H. It’s chock full of valuable information. Re- 
member, we have been building the best possible ma- 
chinery for nearly fifty years—serviceable machinery ts 
our motto. Write us yous wants. Our terms are most 
liberal. 


, Southern Engine & Boiler Works, 


Jackson, Tean. 
(A Size and Type for Every Purpose.) 














D ON’ T forget the big saving on three and five-year subscriptions 


to The Progressive Farmer: 


On , S52 issues, $1.00 Three years, 156 issues, $2 00 
yh ace 104 issues, 1.50 Five years, 260 issues, 3.00 
Ten years, 520 issues, $5.00—less than 1lc per copy. 
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A NEW USE FOR TOBACCO 
BARNS 


Southern Tobacco Barns Should Be 
Used for Drying Fruits and Vege- 
tables, Says Governor Bickett of 
North Carolina 


ORTH Carolina has a Governor 

who is not only progressive but 
practical, and the following statement 
in regard to the use of tobacco-curing 
barns for drying fruits and vegeta- 
bles, which he has just given the 
press, deserves the attention of every 
tobacco grower in the South: 

“T desire to call special attention to 
the use of tobacco barns in drying 
fruits and vegetables. The method is 
simplicity itself. The only thing nec- 
essary is to prevent contact between 
the fruit and vegetables and any of 
the old wood or poles inside of the 
barn. The fruit or vegetables to be 
evaporated are placed in pans, dishes 
or on clean boards and placed inside 
of the tobacco barn. The pans, 
dishes or boards can be conveniently 
rested on the poles on which the to- 
bacco sticks are hung. Every tier in 
the barn can be filled with the fruit 
or vegetables to be evaporated, just 
as they were filled with tobacco, ex- 
cept instead of hanging like tobacco, 
the boards, pans or dishes are placed 
on the poles. Fire is then built in the 
furnace just as for tobacco, and the 


heat regulated according to the rules 
required in evaporating each of the 
fruits or vegetables, and generally 
one day is sufficient to dry all except 
unusually pulpy fruits or vegetables, 
like blackberries or peaches. The 
drying can be accomplished in a small 
fraction of the time required for air- 
drying. And the evaporating can be 
accomplished as quickly as with a 
high-priced evaporator, and a very 
much larger quantity can be evapora- 
ted at one time than in any evapora- 
tor on the market for individual use. 

“Ordinarily, only one kind of vege- 
table or fruit should be evaporated at 
one time, for the different kinds re- 
quire different degrees of heat, and 
the evaporation of peaches and ber- 
ries requires much longer time than 
apples and some kinds of vegetables. 

“There is a better way to preserve 
cabbage than putting it up as sauer 
kraut. The cabbage head should be 
quartered, put into barrels or casks 
and covered with brine, the water be- 
ing so salty that it will float an egg. 
The cabbage is weighted down in 
the barrel by a board or barrel top, 
so as to keep it submerged in the 
brine, and it will keep indefinitely. 
When desired for use, the cabbage is 
soaked or boiled until the excess of 
salt has been removed, and then 
cooked as other cabbage would be 
cooked. Cabbage so cooked is diffi- 
cult to distinguish from fresh cab- 
bage.” 








15-25 KEROSENE 


he fAU SON TRACTOR 




















= With a Giant’s Strength |, 





a e . = 
% POWER is the first requirementofatractor. |» 
‘. Ample power enables fast work, work without delays, * 
*. work without fuel waste—therefore the . 


a Heavy Duty Valve-in-Head Engine a 








a * ° 
8 ‘in the LAUSON Farm Tractor. It gives a giant’s |# 
®| strength—steady and continuous, insuring easy work * 
.. and long life to every part, because there is surplus |g 
@| power for every job, whether traction or belt work. a 
+7] ; ° : 
5 This tractor is built up to a standard—not down to |, al 
= a price. Tested out for five years before put on the market. m 
ad It embodies our twenty-year experience 1" farm engine build- a 
.™ ing. No experimental features. It’s right—we can prove a 
a this to you. Consider the factory back of the tractor you buy. et 
© One size only —15-25 h. p.—to meet the needs of the & 
J ad@ 

a average farm. Runs on kerosene, distillate or gasoline. “* 
*s Just the tractor to meet war-time conditions. Increases food pro- Py 
a duction. We want men to help make more é = 
& tractors. “Do your bit. : 5 

G Write for Big Bulletin NOW. 
i = THE JOHN LAUSON MFG. CO. 
B 252 Monroe St. New Holstein, Wis. 
& Ask for Bulletin of LAUSON and “Frost King"’ 
Farm Engines, Feed Cutters, Feed Grinders, Farm 
| Lighting Plants, Tractor Plows, etc. if interested. 
ao 
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| duce, if properly handled. 























TYPE J 


FOOS 


“FOOS”,. 
is the cheapest in the long run. 


Have been the standard for more than 28 years. Why experiment with 


inferior engines when you can be assured of best results by using the 
The first cost may be a little higher but the “‘FOOS” 


Write today for our catalog and best prices. 


GASOLINE ENGINES 
1% TO 500 HORSE POWER 











TON Corn Huskers. 


We are General Distributors for Virginia and 
North Carolina for FOOS Engines and APPLE- 











127 Sycamore St., Petersburg, Va. 


STOCKDELL-MYERS HARDWARE CO., Inc. 

















Charleston County, S. C., Truckers 
Make Big Profits 


NET profit of $3,000,000 from 500,- 

000 barrels of Irish potatoes pro- 
duced on 9,000 acres and sold for 
something more than $4,000,000 is the 
remarkable record made this season 
by truck planters in Charleston 
County, S. C. Wealth has come to 
some planters almost overnight. One 
man made a net profit of $40,000 on 
100 acres of potatoes. The Charles- 
ton banks have received millions of 
new money in deposits from these 
favorites of fortune and automobile 
salesmen have camped in large num- 
bers in the trucking sections of the 
county, with good results. Finally, 
the Charleston farmers had no soon- 
er disposed of their entire spud crop 
than the price of potatoes shot down- 
ward rapidly, too late, however, to 
injure the local men, whose product 
sold in the Northern markets at an 
average price of $8 to $8.50 per barrel, 
all grades. 

The potatoes of Charleston County 
sold for $4,000,000, more than three 
times as much as the $1,200,000 potato 
crop of 1913, the record year. The 
spuds of the coastal counties, includ- 
ing Charleston, Beaufort, and Col- 


leton, brought about $6,000,000, of 
which about $4,500,000 was clear 
profit Acres averaged yields of 55 
barrels. No. 1 potatoes sold for $9 


and No. 2’s for $7.50. 


W. H. Mixon, a prominent Char- 
leston business man and a leader in 
agricultural affairs, also owner of 
Ferndale Farm, a small model farm 
near the city, states that he planted 
five acres in potatoes on his farm, 
which netted him an average of 76 
barrels to the acre. He sold the 
potatoes for $3,200, or $640 an acre. 
Mr. Mixson says he made a net profit 
of about $2,500 on the five acres. In 
1914 this land would not have brought 
more than $10 or $12 an acre, which 
gives an idea of what soil of this 
character around Charleston can pro- 
To make 
his land yield as it did Mr. Mixon 
first sowed it in vetch and rye, plow- 
ed them under, then applied stable 
manure in large quantities. 

SIDNEY RITTENBERG. 
Charleston, S. C. 





The Cotton Market Situation 


HERE has not been very much doing in 

the cotton market this week. The feel- 
ing has been very unsettled and uncertain, 
owing to the many conflicting influences at 
work, Experiences of former years furnish 
no sort of precedent for existing conditions. 
The only infallible rule that the trade has 
now to go by is the natural law of demand 
and supply, which, as always, will continue 
to govern. 

The factor which now perplexes the situ- 
ation is the question of distribution, This 
prevents the prompt solution of the main 
problem, that of the adjustment of the sup- 
ply to the demand. ‘There is enough cotton 
at primary markets to work through to the 
new crop with reasonable: ease, but there is 
a great lack of cotton where it is needed 
for consumption, a lack amounting to fam- 
ine in Many quarters. This situation arises 
through the transportation difficulties, In 
spite of the exorbitant rates of freight, Eu- 
rope is taking all the cotton that room can 
be found for. Exports have been somewhat 
larger of late, and it is generally understood 
that considerable cotton has been brought 
up to be shipped when conditions will ad- 
mit. Even the railroads are blocked now. 

Apart from this present minor question of 
adjusting the remaining supply to the de- 
mand, two questions of prime import loom 
up. These are the outlook for the new crop 
and the probability of peace. So far the 
crop hardly promises any more than last 
year, although it is much too early to form 
any opinion on this score. As to peace, it 
will come at some entirely unexpected time, 
most likely. In the meantime, prices are 
high enough to make it a matter of business 
prudence, if not morally obligatory under 
critical national economic conditions, for the 
holder to sell, regardless of what may hap- 
pen later. W. T. WILLIAMS, 

Savannah, Ga. 





If you would have a better neighborhood 
and get neighbors to work together along 
all useful lines, read “‘How Farmers Codéper- 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


STOCK LICK 1T—-STOCK LIKE IT 


For Horses, Cattle, Sheep 
and Hogs. Contains Cop- 
peras for Worms, Sulphur 
for the Blood, Saltpeter 
for the Kidneys, Nux 
Vomica,a Tonic, and Pure 
oy: Dairy Salt. Used by Vet- 
vps ager erinarians 12 years. No 
|S ANDSTOCKT Dosing. Drop Brick ia 
ages Se feed-box. Ask yourdealer 

for Blackman’s or write 








CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


Fresh Nitrogen 


Bacteria 


You can get absolutely fresh Nitrogen 
Bacteria direct from this Laboratory by re- 
turn mail, thus insuring vastly better stand 
and bigger crops, and enabling us to posi- 
tively guarantee satisfactory result or entire 
price refunded. 

Warranted Southern grown and correct va- 
riety for each legume,—alfalfa, clovers and 
vetch. Often doubles yield. Price postpaid, 
1 acre, $1.25; 5 acres at $1 per acre. Write 
for price on large quantities. 

LOCKHART LABORATORIES 

Box 530-A, - - Atlanta, Ga, 


‘Perfection Oil Stove 











4 The genuine as advertised 
by Standard®il Co. Coolest, 
cleanest, simplest, safest 

oil cook stove known. Burns 

cheap kerosene; no odor, dan- 
ger, smoke nor ashes; usee 
wick; intense blue flame 






4 burner, 16.20 am N le i 
@or complete catalog of the. rgouth’s Malt Order neat 
. THE SPOTLESS COMPANY 


475 Shockoe Lane, Richmond, Va. 


CANE MILL 


The new 1917 Perfection has 4 
every improved feature. Gets 
all the juice out of your cane; 
saves all  ssses in the pulp; 
fully guaranteed; its powerful 
construction and extra 
weight give unusual cap- 
acity and durability. Imme- g 
diate shipment from Richmond, 

Write for free Catalog of South’s Mail Order House 
THE SPOTLESS CO. 475 Shockoe Lane, Richmond.Va. 


By sic; SILO ‘72 




















FREIGHT PREPAID. Stronger, 
safer, better than Silos costing three 
times our price. 25, and 95 ton 
sizes at the lowest prices evermadeon 
reliable silos. Our patented construc- 
tion makes expensive foundations un- 
necessary. Makes perfect ensilage. 
Storm Proof. Easily, quickly erected. 
Strongly_endorsed by hundreds, of 
users. Shipped from Kansas City. 
Write for illustrated literature. 


JONES SILO CO. Kec Si Pmas: 


SINGLE WHITE MAN AS MILKER 
in Herd of Registered Holsteins. 





WANTE 


Must be able to handle 15 cows. 
State salary wanted. 
BELLEVUE FARM, 


Gaithersburg, Maryland. 


BREEDERS’ CARDS 


FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 


(5 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 


We will insert ads for our Progressive Farmer 
readers in this department of our Eastern edition 
(covering Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Florida and Georgia), at the rate of 5 cents 
a word, each insertion. If advertisement is to 
appear once, send 5 cents a word; if twice, 10 
cents a word; four times 20 cents a word, etc. 
Each word. number or initial (including each 
word, number or initial in name and address) 
counts as a_ separate word. Advertisements not 
accepted without cash with order. If the rate 
seems high, remember it would cost you $1,400 
for postage alone to send a letter to each of the 
homes to which we carry your ad at this low rate, 
Stamps accepted for amounts less than $1. 

Above rates for Eastern edition only. Combined 
rate, all editions, 12 cents a word each insertion. 


MACHINERY 


PPP ILD 




















For Sale at a Bargain—Practically new Huber 
Tractor, disks and plows. i = Garrett, Arcade 
Bldg., Norfolk, Va. 


HELP OR POSITIONS WANTED 


RR ns anne ~ 
Wanted—At _once farm hands with some experience 
in tobacco. Write C. C. Loughlin, Henderson, N. €. 


Reliable Men to Sell Fruit Trees, Ornamental Trees, 
Pecan Trees. Light, pleasant work. Good _ profits. 
Smith Bros., Dept. 26, Concord, Ga. 

Big Money Can Be Made Selling the Best-Phone— 
A new talking machine that ‘‘speaks for itself.’’ Pr 
vious experience unnecessary. By our new selling 
plan the Best-Phone sells itself. Write for particu- 
lars. Chas. W. Shonk Co., 133 Seventh St., May- 
wood, Illinois. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES ~ 





RA PDD 




















PRR RAR enw ~ nr 
Become an Auctioneer—Circular free, Sargent’s In- 
ternational Auction Schoo], Louisville, Ky. 


Learn at Home or in School—Shorthand, bookkeep- 





ing, Civil Service Tuition on credit. Positions 
guaranteed. Edwards College, Winston, N. C. 
Wanted—Students in Business Course, Civil Service, 





Musi Domestic Science, Expr ion, College Courses, 
Teaching. Fine positions awaiting those prepared. 
For particulars write, Meridian College, Meridian, 
Mississippi. 








Remember that if what you want to buy 
is not advertised in The Progressive Farmer, 
you can often get it by putting a little notice 




















ate and Double Profits."’ 


in our Farmers’ Exchange. 
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Saturday, July 28, 1917] 


Young’ Woman’s 





Opportunity—Military calls young 

me Women must fill their places in offices, banks, 

business and profession Meridian College offers 

v lerful Gpportunities in Business Courses, Teach 
Training, Music, Domestic Science, Expression, 

Art. Special inducements to talented students, boys 

or irls Good a dE are waiting For particu- 

Jars and view books write, Meridian College, 

Meridian, fis 

Renn ene nn 

“BE RKSHIRES 

Large Berkshires. Stone Gate Farm, Petersburg, 

Virginia. 

s For »s for breeding purpose A. 





Row i Ms 


n » t re ane A 
Myhand, West Point, Ga., 


DUROC-JERSEYS 









“pedigreed Duroe Pigs—$8 each; $15 per pair. 
Jonathan ans, Fayetieville, N.C. 
r Large Durocs—Few good 200-pound service 
ars a Spring rae pigs, $10. Brier Hill 





nomas 





- Sons" of our 


-bred Duroe Boar I eat 
furnistied: 


g 
Registration 





Fine pure- 





son of Defender. papers 
Kuapp School, Nashville. Tenn. 
Registered Duroc-Jerseys — F ine pedigree. Two 








3 to 4 months, Unrelated pairs, 
College, Meridian, Miss. 


HAMPSHIRES 


ampshires—Boars weighing 140 to 169 JAS $20 
$5. Also sows, $15 to $25. John Lane, 


months old, $10; 
$25 ri 











Go: % O's 
For Sale—Registered O. I. C, Hogs—All ages. 
L. vyler, Meadowbrook Farm, Windsor, N. C. 
: POLAND-CHINA 
Pig. WW. J. 





x Registered Poland-China Dupree, 
c. 


Walstonburg, N. 
~ Re zisiered 
type 


Poland-China 
breeding. Reasonable 


From best big 
satisfaction guar- 


Boar Pigs 
prices, 








anteed Suncrest Farm, Kollock, S. ©. 
1 cease e * Big Type Poland-Ching L Roars—Ten dol- 
a Kicht) Wee old, sired by ‘‘A Wonder’’,— in 





an v. spout class, 


1 Most noted 
Jas ‘ a world. 
my, 


Hillbrook 


blood iit the "Po 
Stock Farm, South 








ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


Vor Sate to 6 





Registered Aberdeen-Angus Bulls—4 
months old. Good individuals. sen-Venue Farm, 
Massaponax, Va. 

GUERNSEYS 
Pure Guernsey Bull—® years. Knapp School, Nuash- 


ville, Tennessee. 


~ WIEREFORDS | 











to 5 years old, grade Hereford « ows, 
de, are bred to Hereford bull Rest 
if cows carry qualities of pure-breds 
nd are “beef producers of highest type LL B. & 
kett, Feminende, Ky. 
HOLSTEINS 
Holstein he -Both sexes, 15-1l6ths pure, $25 
eac Crate for shipment anywhere Edgewood 
Farm, Star R yute, Whitewater, Wisconsin. 
JERSEYS 


ee Registered Jer 





Bull—Ready for service. » Also 
one 3 months old calf from heavy milking dams. 
Financial King—Interest breeding. Sunerest Farm, 
Ki lock, S.C. 


RE (Dp POLLS 





Sale—Two Nice_ Red Polled Cows—Registered. 
Marsh, Marshville, N. ¢ 
SHEEP AND GOATS — 
Wanted—Carload Southern range breeding ewes. 


Ray Thurston, Irvington, Ala. 


Rams—Shronshire and Hampshire Wanted—W rite 
full particulars to W. L. MecGhea, Franklinton, N. &, 


DOGS 





Red Bone Fox Hounds. B. M. Hinshaw, Randle- 
man, N. C, 

- bred Collie Pups—Price $5. Unis Rinala, 
Or: Va 


Lloodhound . 
Cavin, Mt. Holly 


% Vine Female Shaphe rd- 
fine yard dog, $10. 


Pointer 


ag ar English pure-breds. Ww. N. 
Ns: Gs 


Three 
_Jone s Fe arm, 


years old, drive and 
» Kershaw, 5. ¢ 


“yp ups—Two months “old. Mate 





ix deeds 
os 











fer tales, five Collars Watson, 3 TiGuBORO. N. 
She herd Pups for 1le—7 ‘ks old. Males, $5; 
females, $3; pairs, $7: 7. P hilip David, Blackstone, 
Va., Route 4. ° 
Pure-bred Scotch Collie Puppies —From imported 
stock Five dollars each. W. E. Mudgett, Mebane, 


North Carolina. 


Wanted to Buy—A good coon dog. Must be cheap 











and on tr Write me what you have. T. D. Me- 
rT, ston, Tenn, 
nported Dogs at _Stud— Collies, Airedales, Fox 
Terriers, pups for sale. ten cents. Carolina 





Catalog, 
Kennels, Reidsville, N. C. 
HMORSES AND JACKS 


Mare. D. T. 





For Sale—Percheron Edwards, Kin 

ston, N. C. 

ile or Trade—Fine Spanish jemnet and colt. 
Va. 


Vor Ss: 
W. 8S. Mott, Dixondale, 


~ For Sale or Trade—Imported 
A-1 Jack. W. S. Mott, 


TWO OR 


For Sale—Registered 


Coach: Stallion and 


Dixondale, 
MORE BREEDS 


Angus Bulls, H 





ifers. and 








Hampshiredown sheep. J. M. Allen, Kingston, Tenn. 
Por Sale—Bloodhound Puppies, 6 months. One 
Jack, 3  Jennets. Full blooded, 6-year Red Devon 
Tul. Ore 6 months Poland-China Boar. C. ¢. 
Combs, Gum Neck, CO 
“LEGHORNS | 

For Sale—Single Comb White Leghorn 3 yearling 
hens, $1.25 each. Alabama Leghorn Farms Co., 


Eusley, Ala. 


SEEDS AND PLANTS — 


ALFALFA 


Alfalfa Seed—$8 per 
germination, 





eee 





bushel. 
but dark color. 


Good purity and 
Setter grades for more 















money, Write for free samples and prices. Henry 
Field, Shenandon, Iowa. 
CABBAGE 

Millions Cabbage Planta—Leading varieties. By 
express, 1,000 for 75c; 1,000 a $1. 100 post- 
Paid, 15e, Plant Farm, Ulah, N. 

Large, Young Cabbage Plants—70c for 1,000, 
Press; 500 for 60c, postpaid. Flat Dutch. All 
S0ns Seed bought before price advanced. Spec 
Price on large quantities. Walter Parks, Ulah, _N. Cc. 


-,s GLOVER 
clover seed, $1 
Trenton, S. C. 


For Sale—Bur f.o.b. 


B. R. Tillman, Jr., 





bushel, 


clods or large 
which is es- 


Yur Clover—Screened once, no rocks, 
trash, but sufficient dirt for inoculation, 
Seutial in getting a stand. 10 pounds to the bushel, 
$1.25 busuel, f.o.b. Abbeville, S. C. Cothran & Link, 
Abbeville, S.C. 





Seed and Plants—Rur clover seed 





for sale, $1.25 









per bushel. Parker C. Ewan, Ciarendon, Arkansas. 
sur Clover — $1.25 bushel Circulé “Wealth 
enroug h Legumes,’’ free. Lambert, Darlington, Ala. 


PECAN TREES 


All About Pape 
Pecan Company, 


Seed Rye for 
North Carolina. 


™Por Sale—100 
75e pound, f.o.b 
North Carolina, 


~ Hairy Vetch. Sec 
Sam Rhyne, Besse 


“MISCELLANEOUS SE 


Ask for Quota 
cialty. Rhodes Se 
Cantalounes—F: 
$1.50 per er 
ington, La 








“Tomato and 


Sale 


arshell Pec 
Lumberton, 


RY 
-Write, 


‘an Culture—F ree 
Miss 


Oo. W. ‘Clayton, Brevard, 


TURNIPS 


Pounds P 
Hickory, | 


VEr 
»d—Gradec 


mer City, 


tivus and Our 


ed Co., Ft 


rmous Seo 


- check rae order. 
burg, N. 


c mae : 








Seed-— 
Hickory, 


urple Top Turnip 
lickory Seed -Co., 
CH 

|, pound 20c; bushel $11. 
N;. U. 

EDS AND PLANTS 


Booklet—This our 
wsyth, Ga. 


thand 


spe- 





County Cantalor 
Covington & Cov- 


$1.50 per thousand 


by express. 40 cents L0u tpaid. Special price in 
lots. QOaklin Farm, Salisbury, N. C. 

Leading Varieties Cabbage, Collerd, Tomato Plants 
for fall, winter pur Set now. $1.50 thousand. 


Postpaid, 300, 75e 
Kr ankling, Va. 





Paylor, Black, Whippoorwill, Cl 
new triple B seamle cotton bags 
$4; Ninety-day Si velvet beans, 
Coulter, Conneliys Springs, N.C 

te rooted 1 Celery Plants—-300 








od stpaid by expre 

Structions. W ake’ 
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tain pviatoes for 
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tanburs 


Whit 







2,000,000 r 
For fall heading 
10,000, $12.50. | Po 
mato and collard 
packed in’ mo 
Vranklin, Va. 


Genuine 
cents, Ka 
Top turnivs, Ku‘at 
ounce Pac 

y ( 





cents 
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guaranteed, 
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Proof Ca 
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Jarieties: Ws ‘harleston 
ecession, Flat Dute h, HG ores 
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1,000 for ; 5,000 for $1 10,000 for 1 
1 000 Var of collard piant Georgia White 
vorth Carolina Short Stem Prices same as cab- 
Liants. Plants large and strong. 5 


Write for a 


tells how to ow them, 
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Athens, Ga. 

$2. cra “Satisfaction 
Meahwins River, Va. 





100 a 5de; 


500, $2.25; $4. Oakshore Poultry Farm, 
Mills, 3 C 

A Few Tons Velvet Bean Meal—For sale at $41 
per ton. Cash with order. Winston Grain Co., Win- 
ston Salem, iA 

Wanted—We are in the market for one or more 
cars good bright wheat or oat straw, baled. Name 
price delivered Anderson, S.C. MeDonald Seed 
House. 

Twenty-five pound Bag Aunt Patsy Poultry Mash 
Guaranteed egg producer; now good time while your 


hens are moulting. 


Price ¢ 


der. Winston Grain Co., V 


yne dollar. 


Cash with or- 
Vinston- Silom: ) Cc. 





Number 
440 to ¢ 
10 per © 
Banking Co. 
North Carolina. 

Old’ Henry 
isfaction and will 
five cents per doz 
Cash with order. 
North Carolina. 
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Address Gardening Association, 






Clay Clay Pipes—CGave 
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satisf. 
en; large 
Winston 





der hemmed tops, packed 
f.o.b. Yilson. Deposit of 
order Reference, Branch 


Wilson, 


your fathers sat 
Medium size, twenty 
», 50 cents per dozen, 
Gr ain Co., Winston-Salem, 





PRINTED STATIONERY 





“If we do not do your printing we both lose.’’ 
prices. 


us for samples 
Oxford Orphanage, 


and 


N.C 


Ask 


Printing Department, 





antee to land 
chaser should 
Lut no man is 








OUR LAND EXCHAN 


We do not extend our genera! advertising guar- | 
advertisemenis, 
see land tor himselt 


permitted 


our paper unless he shows us satisfactory ref 
ces as to his honesty and business responsibility, 


aE | 


because every pur- 
before buying 
to offer land for sale in 
ren- 





If It’s a Farm You Want, write, A. 


ington, N. 


For Sale- 
100 cleared, 


-Fine 





Virginia 


suitable for 








A. Paul, Wash- 


Farm 
grain 


About 475 
and 


aN res, 
tobacco. Vell 
> PB 





located. For terms and pariiculars write, W. w. B., 
245, 41st St., Riverview, Norfolk, Va. 

62 Acres, Dwelling, Two Barns: One half mile 
Haw River Station. est. markets. enty-tive hun 
dred doll Ss, ten years time, terms. rs aveling man 
and can't see after it. W. A. Eime, Lib ty, N. Cc. 

For Sale—Three farms, 260, 200 and 100 acres re 
spectively. Excellent community. G buildings, 
good = pastures. Alfalfa very succe ly growing. 














Well adapted for stock farms. J. Sailes, Fort 
Mill, S. C. 

For Sale—80 Acre Farm—4 miles from Live Oak 
—hard road, mail, telephone; under wire fence; 70 
in cultivation, stumped; 2 sets buildings; one six- 
room cottage, painted and screened; 2 mules, wagon, 
all farm implements, crop and 35 head hogs. Price 
$3,500. S. F. Jones, Route D, Box 78, Live Oak, Fla. 

Seven-horse Farm Fenced—Finest location South 
Georgia for Livestock and Dairy. Grow all farm crops, 
including Sea-Island Cotton, selling seventy cents 
pound. Twenty miles two packing plants and cream- 
ery. igh-elass proposition in college town. Two 
trunk line railroads. Purdum Stock Farm, Sparta, 
Georgia. 

Three and Five-Acre City Farms—Very fertile Al- 
most in city limits of Richmond, Va. Farm size of 
40 city lots, with bungalow and other improvements, 
costs less than a city lot. Easy terms. Delightful 
climate. Good jobs in Richmond. (Population 200,000.) 
Vor particulars and excursion rates address K. T. 
Crawley, Industrial Agent, Chesapeake & Ohio Rail- 
road, Room 606, Richmond, Va. 
wan OS, nnn 

Collie and Ske’ Dee 
Ten weeks old, Sable and White color, stock driving 
blood. Males, $5; females, $2.50. Shepherd bitch, 
$5 A dandy. 
W. W. KELLETT, FOUNTAIN INN, S. C. 
























BULLS AND 


Tormentor, 


Oxfor d 
families. 


Write for descriptions and prices. 


MES Lt Ried Metta t 


TAYLOR PLANTATION 


Golden Lads, aolden Fern’s Lad, Blue Bell, 


You know there 
blood than these famous proved families. 


(21) 833 








HEIFERS OF 


Lads and Eminent 


is no better 






Our Berkshires are 
Unexcelied. 


COLUMBIA, S. C. 








——SHORTHORN and 


KENTUCKY SADDLERS——-—— 
MAMMOTH JACKS 


POLAND-CHINA, BERKSHIRE and DUROC 





JERSEY CATTLE—— 





Plantation Walkers, 
Mares. First 
Delivery Guaranteed. 
Vy anis. 

‘6 Z 
— “Bohemian King 2410” 


Allen S. Edolen, 


- HOG 
~——--SHETLAND PONIES and MULES-—— 


Registered Stallions and 
cost—Breeders’ 


THE GLENWORTH FARMS, 
Owner, 


Prices. Safe 
Write us fully your 





Burgin, Ky. Biue Grass Kin 





yereerenean: 


of the breed. 

rid Peou Brum::el. 

puROC- JERSEYS—C herry 
Ohio Chief, 41419 






na UU. of A.’ 





REGISTERED BIG TYPE HOGS. 


HERD BOAKS: MULE FOOT—Prizo Boy, 
He breeds 


a World’s Fk Boar. 
st individual Duroc 


MULE FOOT AND DUROC-J:RSEYS. 
e greatest breeding Mule Foot boar 


he 
them BIG and PROLIFIC. Assisted by Bonaparte 


Chief, 207175, by the farmous Educator, 67139, he by 
Cherry Chief is beyond a doubt 
in the South, He is assisted by Col’s Volunteer 
8 Good Enuff. 








Sows e Defender, Orion Cherry King, Cherry King, Col’l Pilot Wonder 
es strains No betier blood and_ individuals - a4 = ~y than compose my herd. 
Gne of Dormon’s Owing to War Conditions, | am Reducing My H offer you some real bar- 


Big Herd Sows DR. W. B. DORMON, 


cains in Herd Boars, Brood Sows, Bred gilts. “and ‘Pigs of both breeds. 


NASHVILLE, ARKANSAS. 





BERKSHIRES 
a 
PINEHURST FARM BERKSHIRES 
We Now Offer for Sale 59 
High-class Fail and Winter 
Gilts, and 100 Spring Pigs 
From Our Noted Show Herd. 
Sired by boars weighing from 
500 pounds to 800 pounds and out 
of sows weighing from 400 to 609 
pounds. If you want quality Berk- 
shires, write 


PINEHURST FARM, 


PRI 





Pinehurst, North Carolina. 
LEONARD TUFTS, A. M. SWINNERTON, 
Owner. Manager. 











Well Bred Berkshires 


Weil bred, easy feeders, 
thrifty Berkshires, the 
practical hog for the farm- 
er. Ready for shipment. 
Either sex, 3 months old, 


$15.00. 
PRESTON WOODALL, 


Benson, North Carolina. 

















DUROC-JERSEY 


LLLP 








DEFENDER PRINCE, A GRAND CHAMPION 
The demand is great, but we are prepared to meet the 
wants of the peopie. We can supply for immediate 
delivery pigs of all ages,in pairs or trios, properly 
mated. Bred gilts, bred sows and service boars in any 
quantity. Those who cannot pay cash can buy from us 
on time. 


KIMBALL FARM, OXFORD, N. C. 


DUROC-JERSEY 





GOOD HOGS are 
gratifying results, 


giving 
while 


INFERIOR animals waste expensive feeds. We have 
a few left of the money-making kind for prompt 
order. 


Ww. W. SHAY, CRUSO, N. C. 
HIGH-BRED DUROCS ——— 


With size and quality. Three undefeated show sows, 
just farrowed thirty-six pirs. wo of these litters 
sired by ovr Pteat junior yearling son of a World’s 


Champion. Write your wanis. 
J. J. JORDAN & SONS, McCULLERS, N. C. 


ESSEX 
REGISTERED ESSEX, POLAND-CHINA AND 
DUROC PIGS. 
REGISTERED ESSEX and POLAND-CHINA SOWS, 
Safe in farrow. 
REGISTERED ESSEX SERVICE BOARS CHEAP. 
J. E. COULTER, Connelly’s Springs, N. C. 


POLAND- CHINAS 


Bred Gilts and Early ‘Spring Pigs. 

now ready for shipmen amous 

for growing into 1,000-Ib. weights POLAND 
Backed by a guarantee to please 
Also Angus. You will win if the 
last word is from: J. P. Vissering, 
Box 7, Alton, tliinois. 


POLAND-CHINA PIGS—— 


From extra large boars and massive sows. 
All pure-bred and registered 


T. E. BROWN, MURFREESBORO, TENN. 














CHINAS 











TAMWORTHS 


TAMWORTH © PIGS, bred GILTS and BOARS 


ready for service, for sale at 

reasonable prices. All well bred and none but good 

individuals offered for sale. 
WESTVIEW STOCK FARM, 

D. J. Lybrook, Mar., &. 1, Winston-Salem, N. C. 





i i All ages, English, Canadian 
TAMWORTHS or Amerivan bred. 
Largest Exhibition Herd In tho South. 
DUTCH FORK FRUCK FARM, 
South Carolina, 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
Aberdeen -Angus Pigg offering a num- 


of young bulls, 
cows and _ heifers, 
good individuals and well bred, at moderate 
prices. Stock registered. 
J. D. BLACKWELL; 


Columbia, 





awn 





Fayette, Missouri. 


—TWO ANGUS HEIFER CALVES— 


Of Quality and Choice Breeding. 
7 and 8 months old. One 8 months Bull 
For sale at our usual reasonable prices. 


L. FRENCH & SO 
ANGUS CATIL Both sexes, all ages, best 
strains. Bulls ready for ser- 
vice by Trojan-Erica and Queen Mother sires. Also an 
exceptionally handsome PERCHERON STALLION, reg- 
istered in P. S. A., coming 6 years old, weight 1950 ibs. 
ROSE DALE STOCK FARMS, Jeffersonton, Va. 


HOLSTEINS 


PARDO 








Calf, 


Cascade, Va. 








PRLDLDP LL 


____HOLSTEIN CALVES—— | 


10 HEIFERS AND 2 BULLS. 
15-16ths pure, 4 to 6 weeks old, beautifully mark- 
ed, and from heavy milkers, $25 each, crated for 
shipment anywhere. Satisfaction guaranteed. Send 
orders or write. 


EDGEWOOD FARMS, 
Star Route, Whitewater, Wis. 























Sheboygan County Holsteins 
Are bred for production. We have nicely marked, 
high-grade Heifer Calves at $20 each, crated. Regis- 
tered Bull Calves, $50 and up. MHegistered Heifer 
Calves, $190 and up. 


CEDAR HILL STOCK FARM, Box 97, Plymouth, Wis. 
—FOUNDATION HOLSTEIN HERD, $325 OR $500— 


Two six montis old Heifers and Bull Calf, $325. Also 
two fitteen months old Heifers, bred to splendid sire, 





and A. R. O. yearling Bull, $500. Beautiful indi- 
viduals and royally bred. Have over 100 head of 
various ages and both sexes for sale 

KAINTUCKE FARM Bardstown, Kentucky. 








HEIFERS, 2 years old, 15-16ths 
Pure-bred, fresh or to calve later. 


Price $90.00. 


HOLSTEINS 


J. E. NEWMAN, 


Real Bargains. 


Bardstown, Ky. 





High-grade Holstein Heifer Calves 


Beautifully marked. Sired by pure-bred, registered 
Bull. $25, crate f.o.b. 


THEODORE CLARK STOCK FARM 
Orange County, New York. 


_SHORTHORNS 


Monroe, 





arn 


- 


rae 
SHORTHORNS ——— 


RED BULL—Scotch, 9 months, 800 pounds $250.00 
ROAN BULL—8 months, 700 Ibs., Scotch $250.00 
RED HEIFER—A Village Maid of best 
19 months old and bred to 








breeding, 


to Good. Count ......ccceccccecccsses $250.00 
BLANTYRE FARM 
Meridian, Mississippi. 
Ae _ 











‘___ SHORTHORN COWS 


Several unusually fine bred 
Cows, and Cows with Calf. 
One Herd Bull. 


SHEDDEN FARMS, Raymond, Ga. 
_ as 

















When writing to advertisers say, “I saw 
your advertisement in The Progressive Far- 
met, 





834 (22) 





The Wonderful Lummus Automatic 
Air Blast Ginning Outfit 
BIGGER PROFITS FOR GINNER AND PLANTER 








Better Sample 





Larger Turnout 


Ask for catalogue and get in line to reap the big profits high priced cotton 
is certain to bring te you. We can ship and erect any size outfit promptly. 


LUMMUS COTTON GIN CO., COLUMBUS, GA. 


WE HAVE SALE REPRESENTATIVES WHEREVER 





Reduced Operating Costs 


COTTON IS GROWN 











CIDER MILLS 


A good cider mill is one of the 
surest money-makers on the 
farm. Get full returns from 


wour 
vv 


apple crop; culls and wimdfalls make delicious cider and vinegar 


for home use, and surplus always brings good prices. 


We offer 


remarkable values in high-grade‘hand Cider Mills; heavy hard- 


wood frames, extra strong castings, and metal parts; built for service 


promptly from Richmond; little freight. 


THE SPOTLESS CO., 


. Mills shipped 


Catalog of South’s Mail Order House free. 
475 Shockoe Lane, 


Richmond, Va. 











Our Educational Directory 





—MOUNT PLEASANT COLLEGIATE ——— 


“Merit, the measure of success.” 


Three generations of satisfied patrons 


equipment—electrie lights, 


Modern steam heat, 


room 


Faculty of College and University training and successful teaching experience. 
Records of Institute men attest the excellency of the work done. 


Expenses quite reasonable. 
upon request. Address, 


Illustrated catalog 


and the oft-repeated opinions of promi- 
nent educators pronounce its location in heaJthful Piedmont Carolina ideal. 


and 


giving 





running water in every 


full information sent 





G. F. McALLISTER, A.M., Principal, 


Box 102, 


Mt. Pleasant, N. C. 











BOILING SPRINGS HIGH SCHOOL 


BOILING SPRINGS, 


Cleveland County, 


NORTH CAROLINA 


OWNED AND CONTROLLED BY THE KING’S MOUNTAIN AND SANDY RUN ASSOCIATIONS. 


At the foot-hills of of the Blue 
Ten College trained teachers. 
Departments of Music, 


Ridge, 


Art, China Painting, 


location ideal. 


Domestic Science, 
$93 to $112 pays all expenses in Literary Department for nine months. 


Co-educational. All modern equipment. 


Expression, Bookkeeping, 
For catalog 
4. D. HUGGINS, 


Ete. 
write, 


Principal. D) 











— 
$95 to $115 Pays for Board, Tuition, Rent, Fuel and Light at 


PIEDMONT HIGH SCHOOL 


for 9 months. 
at cost. 


Mineral water, no malaria. 


“it is the best and cheapest school in the 


“One of the best preparatory schools in the State.’ 
School in this part of the country doing better and more thorough educational work.’’—E. 
i M OPENS AUGUST 7th 


Congress, 9th District N. C. TER 
For illustrated catalog address, 


Mountain scenery. 
at 


*—Cleveland Star. 


MID THE 
BELLS 


College trained, experienced teachers. oend 
"—E. Koonce, Member Legislature of N. 

“In my opinion there is no dish 
Y. Webb, Member 


WILLIAM BURNS, LAWNDALE, N. C. 








A Christian school in the heart of the mountains. 
high can be seen from the school grounds. 
tain climbing. A trip to the Cherokee 


are offered ‘n 


Domestic Art; guile. 


* aT Oe INGRAM, Principal, 





— —SYLVA COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE—Scenery and: Health 


Great mountain peaks from five to six thousand feet 
Pure water and bracing mountain air. 
Indian Reservation. <A 
mountain in Eastern America, for those who desire it. 

COURSE OF STUDY W Prepare students for life and for entering any College. 
Piano, 
Sunday School Teacher Training, and Missions. A ¥F 
ERM BEGINS AUGUST 2ist, 1917. 


No malaria. 


Moun- 
visit to Mount Mitchell, 


the highest 


Courses 
Edueation, Science, 

aculty of eight teachers. 
For Catalog Write, 


Sylva, North Carolina. 


Voice, Art, Domestic 











Mars Hill College 


Cuba and District of Columbia. 


R. OORE, President, 


Apart in the hills, ten miles from a railroad, drew 
380 young men and wemen last year from 59 coun- 
ties in North Carolima, and from 9 other States, 


Why? Send for Catalog and ask our patrons. 


HILL, N. C. 








BLUE RIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


HENDERSONVILLE, N 
Western North Carolina 
where masters live close to the boys, inspiring 
strong, virile manhood. High moral tone. Our 
limited enrollment makes small classes possible— 
one teacher to severi boys. Open-air sports, all 
athletics. Special care given younger boys. Total 
charge $450. For catalog address 
J. R. SANDIFER, Headmaster. 


A school in picturesque 











Our Two Best 
Subscription Offers 


$1.50 for one renewal and one new 
subscription for one year each if sent in 
together; or 
$2.00 for a club of three yearly sub- 
scriptions all sent in together—a saving 
of 23 cents on each subscription. Address, 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








SALEM, VIRGINIA. 
+4 Situated in the famous Roan- 
Location oke Valley, unsurpassed for 
healthful climate and grandeur of surround- 
ing mountain scenery. 
R A Standard American College for 
@NK Men—A member of the Association 
of American Colleges. 


: Courses for degrees ar- 
Curriculum ranged in groups prepar- 
ing for life and looking to professional training. 

oen2 A strong Faculty of 19; Li- 
Facilities brary of 25,000 volumes; work- 
ing Yaboratories; eight buildings, including 
new Dormitory System 250 feet in length and 
Gymnasium. 

Full corps of professors and full term of 
session during e war to prepare men effi- 
ciently for trained service. 

Sixty-fifth Session Opens September 12. 


For Catalog, address, 














DR. J. A. MOREHEAD, President. 











Hodges, of Crimson Clover Farm 


(Concluded from page 7, column 4) 
seed will germinate better and will 
give a more satisfactory stand of 
clover. 

The soil on the Hodges farm is a 
sandy loam, but crimson clover will 
thrive on nearly any kind of soil, 
provided it is properly sowed and at- 
tention is given to inoculation when 
needed. 

One acre of clover sowed broad- 
cast will yield about 1,000 pounds of 
seed, or enough to sow fifty or sixty 
acres. The seed is ripe and ready to 
gather about the middle of May. 
When the seeds will slip from the 
heads easily without breaking the 
stems, it is time to start the work of 
gathering. “The cost of gathering the 
seed is small. The seed is easily 
saved if it is kept in a dry place. 
There is no possibility of heat or fer- 
mentation arising in a mass which is 
as dry and airy as chaff when strip- 
ped from the heads in the fields. 

The proof of the success Mr. 
Hodges has achieved with crimson 
clover as a soil-builder is abundantly 
shown by taking a year’s record of 
his farm. He is a banker and divides 
his time between his village bank and 
his farm. He began his farming oper- 
ations under very unfavorable condi- 
tions, because his land was of a low 
grade, and the fact that he has in- 
creased his production by 500 per cent 
is a credit to his foresight and his 
quick recognition of the value of 
crimson clover. 

In 1916, the farm of Mr. Hodges 
yielded a gross return of approxi- 
mately $8,950. His outlay for fertili- 
zer was only $140 for ten tons of acid 
phosphate used under his cotton. The 
year was a bad one for cotton, due to 
excessive rains during the summer, 
which seriously interfered with cul- 
tivation and threatened to “drown” 
the cotton. The crop was not finally 
cleaned -until the middle of August, 
when it was still small and undevel- 
oped, and the bulk of the cotton pro- 
duced came to fruitage during the 
following thirty days. 

Of the land cultivated by Mr. 
Hodges, containing 103 acres, 80 acres 
were planted in cotton, a little more 
than 16 in corn, and the balance in 
other cropss He expected 100 bales of 
cotton, but, on account of the exces- 
sive rains, the yield was cut from 30 
to 40 per cent, giving him a total pro- 
duction of only 63 bales. Of corn, he 
made some 800 bushels or more. 

The gross return is made up of the 
following items: 

Cotton and cotton seed 
Corn 

Clover 

Potatoes 


This produce was sold last fall. 
What if he had held his cotton and 
corn until July, 1917! 


Making Corn at Less Than Ten Cents 
a Bushel 


HAT did it cost to produce his 
crops? The farm experts are 
pretty generally agreed—and this is 
the opinion of Mr. Hodges himseli— 
that the average cost of raising cot- 
ton under the clover method is about 
five cents a pound. For corn it is very 
small, because the crop requires no 
outlay for commercial fertilizer, and 
it does not take so many cultivations 
to bring the crop to maturity. In 1916, 
for instance, after the land was turn- 
ed and planted, the corn had only 
two plowings, and the cost per bushel 
of raising it was well under ten cents. 
The good prices prevailing for cot- 
ton and cotton seed during the 1916 
season increased, of course, the 
amount of income from the farm; 
but, on the other hand, the high per- 
centage of loss due to the unusual 
and prolonged wet season brought 
about an offset against this increase. 
Taking the 1916 gross output as very 
near a fair average, the net profits or 
dividend from the Hodges farm must 
have been a juicy melon to cut at the 
end of the year. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


In addition to this immediate mon- 
ey return, the progressive improve- 
ment of the soil must be accounted 
for on the credit side of the ledger— 
a result of the year’s work which 
cannot be very well shown in terms 
of dollars and cents, but an item of 
great importance nevertheless in 
reckoning profit and in fixing the 
farm’s increased producing value. 

Mr. Hodges has not only convinced 
himself, but he has convinced hun- 
dreds of others who are following his 
lead, that the road to independence 
lies through fields of crimson clover. 


A “CRIMSON CLOVER CLUB” 


How a Demonstration Agent En- 
rolled 250 Farmers and Put Near- 
ly a Carload of Clover Seed in One 
County 





N APRIL of last year, P. W. Moore, 

County Agent of Laurens County, 
S. C., calied a meeting of the farmers 
of his county at the farm of Bob 
Hodges, Hodges, S. C.,, to study this 
farmer’s methods of growing crimson 
clover. Mr. Hodges had made quite a 
reputation in soil building and for this 
purpose he used crimson 
most exclusively. 

At this meeting of farmers on the 
farm, names and addresses of those 
interested were taken, and the men 
later formed themselves into a “Crim- 
son Clover Club.” Editor Allison Lee 
of the Laurens Advestiser was pres- 
ent and threw the influence of his 
publication in the balance for the club 
and with all forces working together, 
250 farmers were enrolled. 

“The Crimson Clover Club was 
started,” says County Agent Moore, 
“and a promise made to publish the 
new list of names in ‘The Advertiser’ 
each week. Every effort was made to 
advertise the club; the bankers of 
Laurens in a meeting with me passed 
a resolution commending the efforts 
of the demonstration department and 
offering aid in every possible way. 

“Fifteen thousand pounds of seed 
were bought outright, after competi- 
tive offers from some of the leading 
seed companies. These were guar- 
anteed new seed, 98 per cent pure, 
90 per cent germination. The de- 
mands for seed soon forced us to in- 
crease this order to 20,000 pounds, and 
later to 24,000 pounds. 

“In making up the club we took the 
member’s name, postoffice, shipping 
point, amount of seed wanted, and the 
name of the bank he preferred doing 
business with. Every member was 
assured that this was a cash proposi- 
tion. 

“An effort was made to buy the 
seed through a local bank in a solid 
car, in order to take advantage of car 
freight rates, but 30,000 pounds being 
found to be the minimum car of seed, 
this was abandoned and the seed were 
shipped to each man direct, with draft 
through his bank. 

“Letters were written to all the 
banks in the county asking their co- 
Operation in seeing that prompt no- 
tice was given each farmer on the ar- 
rival of his seed, and a list of names 
for each bank, with addresses of each, 
was attached to each letter.” 

This Clover Club has proved 
success in this South Carolina county 
and we believe other county agents 
will do well to copy County Agent 
Moore’s plam 


Has Never Bought Corn Since He 
Began Growing Clover 


T TAKES a man with some nerve 

and a little faith to plant all of his 
corn land in clover and risk the sea- 
sons for breaking and preparing the 
land. I will say however, that I have 
bought no corn since I began this 
practice. 

If all our Southland would follow 
this plan it would soon become the 
corn belt of this nation. I want to 
say to beginners not to be discour- 
aged if you fail one or two years. It 
was the third year before I really 
succeeded. A. T. OLIVE. 

Apex, N. C. 
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HOW TO GET RICH LANDS 


| XXVII1—Cover ‘Crops: Their Special ‘Importance’ for Maintaining 
Soil Fertility in: the South 


By TAIT BUTLER 

















HERE is, at once, greater need 
for, but at the same time greater 
neglect of, cover crops in the 
South than in any other part of the 
country. A section having a light 
rainfall, like many parts of the West, 
or farther north, where the land is 
frozen or covered with snow for sev- 
eral months, has much less need for 
cover crops; because during the rainy 
season or during the warm weather 
of summer, when plant foods in the 
soils are being made available, the 
land is almost invariably covered 
with a growing crop, the roots of 
which take up the plant foods which 
become available for plant use. 


Two Important Reasons for Cover 
Crops 


OVER crops, as such, perform two 
\ very important and distinct func- 
tions. They prevent erosion or the 
washing away of.the surface. soil by 
heavy rainfall and they fill the soil 
with active roots, which, by taking 
up the plant foods’ that become avail- 
able prevent ‘these being leached out 
of the soil and lost in the drainage 
water. 


The reader no doubt remembers 
that phosphorus and potassium, be- 
ing largely “fixed” or held by the 
soil, are lost only in smail quantities 
hy jeaching; but of course when the 
soil is washed away the plant foods 
which it.contains go with it. On the 
other hand, nitrogen and lime are 
soluble in the soil water and are 
largely removed from the «soil by 
leaching-and'lostiinithe drainage wa- 
ter. As to lime,;this is plainly evidenc- 
ed by ‘the “hard” water ofthe lime- 
stone sections of the country. As re- 
gards nitrogen, it becomes soluble in 
the water or available for feeding a 
growing crop, through the activities 
of bacteria in bringing about the de- 
cay of organic matter and the forma- 
tion of “nitrates” from the nitrogen, 
which this organic matter contains. 
A “nitrate” is simply a substance or 
compound formed of nitrogen, oxy- 
gen and some base, like calcium, so- 
dium, etc., which readily dissolves in 
the soil water. If there are no active 
or growing roots in the soil the ni- 
trate is leached out and lost in the 
drainage water, durimg periods of 
heavy rainfall. 


The two most important climatic 
conditions favoring the formation of 
Nitrates in the soil are warmth and 
moisture. These are the two out- 
Standing features of our climate, as 
compared with the climate of the 
North or West. Our rainfall is 
heavy, over a large part of the South, 
only western Texas and Oklahoma 
having a lighter rainfall than our 
Northern states. Also, our climate is 
warm throughout the year, averaging 
higher temperatures in all sections 
than those farther north. 


Bare Soils Mean Waste 


i(yF COURSE, the formation of ni- 
™' trates is most active or rapid in 
how much more rapidly organic mat- 
ter decays or rots in warm weather, 
especially if'there be abundant mois- 
ture. Because of this fact, it is plain 
that a soil which is left bare or on 
which there are no. growing plants 
will lose ‘more nitrogen from leach- 
ing in summer than in winter, if there 
be rainfall sufficient to cause drain- 
@ge water to run from the soil. It is, 
therefore, certain that there is great- 
er need for a crop on the land in 
Summer than winter, provided the 
fainfall be heavy and equal. But in 
the South there is little land left 
ntirely bare during the summer. 
Even if no farm crop occupies the 
land it generally covers itself quickly 


with a.growth of weeds and grass, 
unless it lies so that washing or eros- 
ion is excessive. 


For these reasons, and in spite of 
the fact that nitrates, to be leached 
out and lost, are formed more largely 
in the summer than in the winter, 
cover crops, as such, are more need- 
ed in the South during winter and 
early spring than during the summer. 

Our crops are largely clean cul- 
tured, row or intertillage crops, which 
leave the land nearly bare or uncov- 
ered, in contrast to the numerous 
fibrous-rooted, broadcast crops large- 
ly grown in other sections. More- 
over, our lands are not frozen or cov- 
ered with snow during the winter to 
an extent which materially prevents 
washing and leaching and our rainfall 
is particularly heavy. For instance, 
at Atlanta, Ga.; Montgomery, Ala.; 
Memphis, Tenn.; Little Rock, Ark.; 
Meridian and Vicksburg, Miss.; and 
Shreveport, La., the average rainfall 
for a period of 30. years or more has 
been greater during the four months 
of December, January, February and 
March than during the summer 
months—May, June, July and August; 
but at Raleigh, N. C.; Columbia, S. C.; 
and Galveston and San Antonio, Tex- 
as, the rainfall averages heavier dur- 
ing these summer months than dur- 
ing the winter months. The average 
rainfall during no winter month at 
the first named group of weather sta- 
tions has been less than four inches, 
except at Shreveport, La., which has 
an average rainfall of 3.72 inekes for 
February. 

With. eight months of the year suf- 
ficiently warm and moist to promote 
the decay of organic: matter and: the 
formation of soluble nitrates, and an 
extremely heavy rainfall during the 
other four months, when the land is 
bare and unprotected by frost or 
snow, it should require no further 
evidence to prove the need for win- 
ter cover crops in the South. But 
that few Southern farmers have yet 
realized the need for cover crops is 
only too apparent from the almost 
universal neglect to use them for pro- 
tecting our lands during the late fall, 
winter and early spring, when they 
need them most. 


Leaching and Washing Take Far 
More Nitrogen Than the Crops We 
Grow 


4 sabepen to the generally depleted 
condition of our soils in nitrogen 
and lime, due to past leaching, the 
total or aggregate amounts of these 
plant foods leached from our soils 
during any given period are small 
compared with what would occur un- 
der similar conditions in a soil well 
supplied with organic matter. It is 
a well known fact that both the to- 
tal amount and the _ percentage 
of nitrogen lost from a soil are 
greatest during the first years of its 
cultivation, this no doubt being due 
to the larger amounts of organic 
matter and soluble nitrogen usually 
present in virgin soils. For instance, 
at the Minnesota Experiment Station 
a field under continuous cultivation 
in wheat lost 21.7 per cent of the soil 
nitrogen duringethe first eight years, 
and only 5.71 per cent during the next 
four years. But the point in this ex- 
periment which has special bearing 


on our subject, the loss of nitrogen . 


from the soil by leaching, is that, 
“while this soil shows a loss of 2,039 
pounds of nitrogen in the 12 years of 
continuous wheat cultivation, the 
crops have removed less than 450 
pounds duringethat time. 


For every pound. of nitrogen remov- 
ed by the wheat crop, there has been a 
loss of over: four pounds from the soil 
by the decay of-the humus.”’—Bulletin 


No. 89, Minnesota Experiment Sta- 
tion. 

With such losses, in a climate like 
that of Minnesota, where the ground 
is frozen and covered.with snow for 
several ‘months and .where the pre- 
cipitation (rainfall.and-snow) is. only 
about two-thirds the average rainfall 
of the South, what might we not ex- 
pect in‘the ‘South, if our soils con- 
tained as large supplies of humus 
and nitrogen? While: we do not! lose 
nitrogen from our soils in such large 
proportions, it is entirely due to the 
fact that'the humus and nitrogen-are 
not there to be lost. But no observer 
of such matters can have failed ‘to 
notice how quickly the beneficial ef- 
fects of stable manure and crops 
plowed under begin to rapidly de- 
crease. Infact, many Southern faftm- 


(23) 835 


ers have become discouraged in their 
efforts at soil-building because of 
the slow progress made or the fre- 
quency with which they found it nec- 
essary to put organic matter in the 
soil in. order'to maintain a moderate 
increase in soil fertility. 

There is no one thing more im- 
portant for the improvement of 
Seuthern soils than: to’ keep the land 
constantly covered with a growing 
crop, and little general progress will 
be made toward: making richer lands 
until our farmers more fully and 
much more generally become im- 
pressed with its tremendous import- 
ance. 

The-article in this series next week 
will be devoted to .a discussion of 
those crops most. suitable: fora win- 
ter cover to our Southern: soils. 
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MY FIRST TRIP TO THE MOUN- 
TAINS 
(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 


OME days ago a congenial party left my 

home for a camping trip in the mountains 
of North Carolina. This was my first visit 
to the mountains, and having always lived in 
the Piedmont section that has only small 
hills, it was indeed wonderful to me to see 
the beauty of the mountains. There were 
many large trees and so many different wild 
flowers. Of these I think the prettiest is 
the Golden Rod, of which there are thirty- 
four varieties. The Spice Golden Rod is in 
bloom now and it is the earliest and the 
most fragrant of all. 

We traveled the Clinchfield Route, and 
about seven hours after leaving our homes, 
we reached Altapass, a lovely mountain 
peak in the northwestern part of North Car- 
olina. There is 
built among 


a famous summer hotel 
the mountains called Altapass 
Inn. It is not far from Little Switzerland, 
Mt. Mitchell (this is the highest peak east 
of the Rockies), and others. 

We reached the Altapass Inn which is 
beautifully. surrounded’).by flowers of all col- 
ors, and the grounds green with blue grass, 
but this was not tempting to our eyes for we 
passed it by to select a camping site. The 
men put up the tents, gathered wood and 
kindled the fire for the women to cook’ the 
supper. All provisions for the camping had 
been provided before leaving home. We 
younger ones were care free and romped 
over the hills until dark. 

The following days were the happiest of 
my life; they were spent in fishing, gather- 
ing flowers and plants and collecting pretty 
stones. 

In covering the distance of forty miles 
in_our trip into North Carolina we passed 
through 29 tunnels, some of which were very 
long. Near our camp there were three 
long tunnels that one could entirely 
through at one time, they were very near in 
a straight line. Another pretty tunnel was 
the Bridle Path Tunnel. 

We remained out camping several days 
when the older ones said we must re- 
turn home. I hope my first mountain trip 
will not be the last. 


see 


LEON Ss. COLEMAN, 
Iva, South Carolina. 


OUT-DOOR GOOD TIMES IN A 
FORD 


(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 

CHOOL being out, Mama and I with some 

congenial friends, fitted up a Ford and 
took a cross-country trip through Florida. 
Over fine highways we sped, with concrete 
bridges spanning the winding streams, pass- 
ing well tiled farms, and pretty homes all 
along the splendid roads. The hillsides were 
dotted with white well-cared-for school 
buildings with gardens and pretty flowers, 
also picturesque little churches; but when 
the road dropped off into the sand whicn 
was very deep and the roads. so crooked.we 
would almost meet ourselves coming back, 
the houses and farms were very dilapidated 
and poor, little unkempt children ran out: to 
see us pass, and we wondered where they 
went to school (if at all) and how a doctor 
could reach them when ill. We passed 
through miles and miles of low grassy plains 
where thousands of cattle grazed and thriv- 
ed. We stopped anywhere we cared to to 
enjoy pretty scenery and gather wild flowers. 
It was a real pleasure to travel just as we 
wanted to with no definite point to reach. 

Space will not allow me to tell of all the 
pretty and interesting things I saw, but to 
any of the young readers who care to enjoy 
a vacation in.a Ford! I. will say that a trip 





as far as St. Augustine is a real pleasure. 

We enjoyed many pleasant hours in that 
quaint old city,.and I think a visit to the old 
Spanish Fort -will repay you for all of the 
awful sand through which you will have to 
pass. We took some real joy rides on the 
pretty beaches, where our little Ford glided 
along as if on velvet while the grand old At- 
lantic rolled her curling pea-green waves 
right up against. our wheels. We always 
carried our’ bathing suits and we certainly 
enjoyed the surf bathing. 

We carried lunches and ate at some pretty 
spot where there was plenty of: water. That 
is cheaper than stopping at a hotel. We also 
carried a bucket which: contained a lump of 
iee and enjoyed: the cold water from Flori- 
c's flowing wells which are rich in minerals. 

4:0 out-door vacation: in a Ford. will take 

way from the things you are accustom- 
ed tp, and the “Plivver”’ will take you 
all kinds of roads and bring you 
safely home again. I will. go back to school 
refreshed and with: the memory of the most 
pleasant vacation’I have ever spent. 
CLARE YATES. 


through 


Quitman, Ga. 


A Husky Hike 


NE Monday afternoon last May three boys 

heavily laden with packs, fishing rods, 
and a small shelter’ tent came’ by the house 
to pick me up. We were intending to take a 
six-mile hike to Red Creek,.spend the night 
and hike back the next day. 

Sehool had just closed and we were like a 
flock of sheep turned out after having been 
kept shut up all winter. So about 2 
we started down the dusty road. We march- 
ed double file, myself acting as pace-setter. 
America’s recent entry into the war had en- 
thused us, so we decided to go military 
style. We hiked the six miles in about two 
hours. Upon arriving we put up our tent, 
‘went swimming, caught a few fish, and then 
cooked supper, consisting of fried perch, 
bread, coffee, sugar, milk, and an apple 
apiece. 

After supper we posted a sentry and 
“turned in.” We passed an uneventful 
night, but one of the boys, caught asleep on 
guard duty, was ducked geod and proper 
the next morning. 

About nine o’clock. we started home at a 
leisurely and arrived there at noon. 
All.in all,.everyone declared it was one of 
the best ‘times they had had during the 
year. WALLACE PRATT. 

Wiggins, Miss. 


Good Carriage for Boys and Girls 


ERE is an extract from a recent article 

by Mrs. J. G. Boylin,.and we hope all our 
Progressive Farmer boys and girls will profit 
by her advice. She says: 

“There is nothing. better to look upon than 
a handsome’ boy with good, square should- 
ers, head erect and body well-developed. Se 
many of our! boys give away to indolenee in 
walking. They look like they are just too 
lazy to walk, but now that they being 
trained as boy scouts and soldiers, they will 
develop and to walk better. It will 
soon be a thing of the past to see a boy that 
looks like he will break’ in two at the knees. 

“And what is prettier than a good-looking, 
healthy girl, with the same erect carriage— 
chest out, stomach in, chest square, head up, 
as I was taught, and walk on the baHs of 
your feet. This gives a natural spring, 
swinging arms are graceful. 
quieter a girl walks the 
graceful she appears.” 
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If you would have a better neighborhood 
and get neighbors to work together along 
all. useful lines, read “How Farmers Coéper- 
ate-and Double Profits.”’ 
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OOD is to win the Great War! Food “for man and beast 

and fowl” is the great cry. Herbert C. Hoover places the 

badge of Honor upon the breast of the American Farmer when he 

says: “He also Fights who Helps a Fighter Fight!” The sustenance of the 

millions who sweat in the trenches, who man the big guns, who fight in the 

clouds, and who scour the seas for. the murderous submarines, all must come 

from the soil. The farmer must produce it and must also feed the millions of non- 

combatants, the civilian men and women and children of the Liberty-loving nations! 

The farmer faces a huge problem: He is called upon to feed the world, produce to 

the maximum, and yet he must never forget that he must constantly feed the soil that 

feeds the world. He can’t take fromthe land without putting back. His job calls for 

sensible farming. He must see that his soil is in proper condition to plant; he must plant 

seed that will produce maximum results; he must handle the soil and cultivate his growing 

crop so that not ome bit of potential food is lost,and he must harvest and market without 

waste if the goal of ample food is reached. Some job! Chris Reuter is ready to shoulder one of 

the burdens in this mighty task—Reuter’s Peerless Seeds, tried, tested and never-found-wanting, 

will insure bountiful yields of quality crops where planted in the proper seed bed and cultivated and 
harvested efficiently. This year of all years, your seedsman is either your best friend or your mortal 
enemy. With short stocks, high prices, and an unprecendented demand for seed, be sure that you get 
Quality Seeds—Seeds that Germinate high—Seeds that are true-to-name, virile and productive of heavy 


yields. Plant Reuter’s Peerless Seeds and you'll Make your food tranches produce their maximum for 
Liberty and Democracy. Fall In! 


uter’s Peerless Seec 
For The Dixie Plow Brigade 


Clovers There is no more pa- 

triotic crop than any 

one of the Clovers suitable for Southern 

soils. They furnish cutting after cutting 

of rich forage and fodder for livestock and 

then place in the soil for fujure crops tons of 

fertilizing forces. Every Dixie Food ‘Factory” 

should plant Reuter’s Peerless Clover Seed—give 

your land a chance to do its best! Fresh, recleaned, 

selected seed, grown to my order and sold at the low- 

est possible prices consistent with Quality. My strains 

of Alfalfa, Crimson Clover, Red Clover, Southern 

Bur Clover, Sweet Clover, White Clover, etc., are 

selected for prolific yields in Dixie—not Dakota. 
Write for Bulletins, Prices, Samples. 


Grasses Dixie’s: Farmer-Fighters should 
enlist the Grasses’in the battle 
for economic food production. They produce 
valuable hay and pasture for domestic animals 
and in their death leave the soil improved in hu- 
mus, and increase the availability of moisture 
and fertility. Every worthwhile grass that grows 
abundantly in the South is ready for you at Reu- 
ter’s. Selected seed that must pass minute in- 
spection and painstaking tests.is the only kind 
good enough for my customer-friends. Take my 
advice and plant grass—the sort most suitable 
to your land—and you'll have hay and pasture 
the envy of your grassless neighbors. _Reuter’s 
prices are no higher than you are asked for 
ordinary seed. 


Reuter’s Peerless Vegetable Seeds for War Gardens and Truck Farms 


Irish Onions should not be omitted Cabbage deserves a generous 


rom a home or market garden. An ev- oe ¥ : ‘obhbag ill 
Potatoes ery-day table need. I sell more onion nortion of the garde n plot. Cabbage wi 
ery garden, small or never be cheap again for many years. 

large, this fall. Raise the food you eat! 


Grains Every Dixie Farm should have a winter grain crop! 
Winter Wheat and Rye and Oats and Barley~-will 

help the South to feed herself and will keep at home a portion of 

the huge sum she has sent away each year. 3e sure to have a 

winter grain patch on your place this year and plant the best of 
seed in that patch—plant Reuter’s Peerless Grains. Southern 
Grown Wheat, Rye, Abruzzi Rye, Barley, and Superfine Red Rust 

Proof Seed Oats—choice, selected, recleaned seed—every grain solid 
and free from alltrash, I'll = 

stake my reputation on 

having the finest Seed Oats 

in the South—write meand 

make me prove it! Vu 

deliver you @ sackfull of 

real seed—you’ll pay for no 

grass seed, dirt, straw, etc. 


Reuter’s Peerless Cold 
Storage Seed Potatoes 
should be planted in ev- 


seed than any other Southern Seed house 
I personally selected these potatoes, saw 


that none but mature small ¢potatoes 
were put away. I’ve had them in my 
own cold storage for months at a temper- 
ature that insures sprouting as soon as 
planted. Free frem all disease and the 
finest fall seed potatoes you’ve ever seen. 


and you know my seed must be first-class 
to make such a record. Genuine Reuter’s 
selected Louisiana Red Creole Onion, Gen- 
uine Imported Teneriffe Bermuda and 
Crystal White Wax Seed, and every other 
worth-whiile variety that does well in the 
South. Bermuda Onion Sets, also Shal- 
lots and Leeks that I’m not ashamed to 


Raise it for your own table—grow it for 
the fellow that can’t raise it. Reuter’s 
Peerless Cabbage Seed is good enough for 
a majority of the market gardeners of 
Texas, Louisiana, Alabama and Florida 
—lI believe you’ll plant no other if you 
try it just once! 23 varieties in my new 
catalogue—surely one is the very one you 


put my name on. Plant Reuter’s Onion 
Seed and “just watch ’em grow.”’ 


Write for special prices, Ready for im- 


prefer. If you want to really grow Cab- 
mediate shipment. 


bage, plant Reuter’s Cabbage Seed! 


Your War Garden should have ample space, after planting the staple foods, for other vegetables and % ¥ 
delicacies that will add zest to the appetite and help reduce the food bills at the store. Follow tne f 

lead of the most successful market gardeners in the country—three out of every four of the New 

Orleans’ market gardeners plant Reuter’s Peerless Vegetable Seeds exclusively—my seeds are certain 

to produce bountiful yields of lucious vegetables. My selected strains of Beans, Beets, Collards, Caul- 

iflower, Endive, Kale, Carrots, Celery, Cucumbers, Lettuce, Okra, Mustard, Parsley, Parsnips, Peas, 

Peppers, Squash, Spinach, Swiss Chard, Radishes, Tomatoes, Turnéps, etc., are the proper varieties for 

your particular section for late summer and fall and winter planting. You need not be told of the 

superfine quality of Reuter’s Seeds if you have ever planted®*them or if your neighbor plants them— 

you can’t keep Quality from showing itself. There are numberless instances of growers receiving a 

premium in selling their produce when the distributor learned that Reuter’s Peerless Seeds had pro- 

duced the crop! It is just as wasteful to plant poor, adulterated, old seed in a two-by-four garden 

patch as it is to plant a plantation with unproductive seed. Don’t waste a single foot of your land— YA s 
don’t waste a single penny of your seed expense—buy Reuter’s Peerless Seeds to begin with and you'll Cae “2 ofp 
get full value for your money and bountiful crops from your land. I can’t give you better seeds than " See” ha, , 

I now have in stock for better seed isn’t produced—and I can’t give you safer advice than to ‘Ns rng 
Reuter’s Seeds! I know that sounds like over-tooting my own horn, but you can’t dodge facts! As Se \ “£ OOH pe 
the Man Who Plants Them.” Send for my big Fall catalogue—that will give you the whole st< : = pak Li tae Me 


CHRIS. REUTER 


**South’s Foremost Seedsman” 


NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 





Chris Reuter, 
New Orleans, La. 
Dear Si ~ 
Please send me your big I 
you offer in the Progressive 
28th. 


Name 
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